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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL NURSE 


Tus extension of the work of nurses in the public schools is perhaps 
the most striking development in recent nursing progress. No form of 


preventive work is exciting more lively and widespread interest in the 
public mind than this. Inquiries are coming in from the whole country, 
end the New York Board of Health is besieged with letters. A pamphlet 


sursing, the public-school offers the opportunity for public service of 
& high type, because it is so closely related with all the forces working 
fer good citizenship. Men and women who are defending the right of 
the children to a good education—those who are fighting the evils 
child-labor, of bad housing. of unsanitary cities, of homes turned 


labors it has grown. The visiting nurse and her coworkers have supplied 
the first impetus to this branch of the care of the public health, and 
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giving all details is being issued by the Health Department of that city, 
end, with the one previously issued on the medical inspection, will 
supply towns now planning this work with information. From all points 
of view this success should be peculiarly gratifying to nurses, and should 
stimulate them to fresh endeavors. More than any other branch of 
work-shops, are all eagerly welcoming the nurse, with her practical 
ability and her intimate touch with the people, as an ally. Public-School 
sureing means an immense deal more than just tying up small cuts (this 
limited conception being held by the English lay nursing press). It 
means the opportunity for prevention and health missionary work even 
mere extensive than that of the district nurse, out of whose devcied 
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have demonstrated its possibilities and given object lessons of what it 
should be both in England and at home. It is an achievement of which 
they have every reason to be proud. No branch of work shows in a 


THE FUTURE OF OUR ASSOCIATIONS 


How are our alumne associations to be improved? After con- 

sidering the many lines of work and interests that are open to our loca! 

associations comes the question: Are they alive to 
to 


of criticiam. We all know the state of the case. What is to be done? 


| 
prettier way the dependence of medicine for good results on nursing, or 
| the necessity of rounding out the plans of men by the personal solicitude 
| of women. The neglected children formerly excluded from schoo! 
| by the medical inspectors played on the street without treatment and 
| lost their schooling as well. Now, with the practical details given over 
| to the nurse, the medical inspectors are thoroughly examining the cyes 
| and the whole physical condition of the school children, and the whole 
immense field of physical development, nutrition, and life conditions of 
the child, is being opened up to intelligent scrutiny. In every city where 
there are no echool nurses organizations of nurses should lead the agita- 
tion for their appointment. 
Extracts from Mies Rogers’ annual report showing work done in 
New York City during the past year are found on another page. 
perfectly honest and candid with ourselves. 
no amiable rose-coloring of statement. We 
ciations, that do excellent work, where there is 
where traditions are handed down that keep the 
waste of time; a bore and an affliction of spirit? 
even feel an interest in what the few are 
encourage them? We know of associations where nothing but 
members only appear when they have some extra-fine clothes 
where the whole time is spent in wearisome hair splitting of parliamen- 
| tary procedures,—nothing live, nothing vital, nothing inspiring. Then, 
we hear complaints that the members will not come to meetings, that the 
new graduates will not join, and that the old ones are stupid. Enough 
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In the first place, it is our opinion that a greatly more determined 
and systematic attempt should be made to bring into the associations the 
oncoming classes. It should be a matter of course that the graduating 


class would enter the Alumnw Association as a body. But there are 
very few schools where this occurs. On the contrary, it is quite the 
rule that out of every graduating class, say of twenty, three, or four 
join the Why is this? It is because the Alumnae have 
shown no in securing membership? Heretofore this has been 
left to the 

steadily 


matter is easily defined. She 
of training in the hospital 
proper instruction in regard to their obligations to the 
are preparing to enter. This should be done by 
informal talks from time to time in class, with perhaps once a year a 
lecture to the whole school given either by the superintendent herself or 
by some one selected by her. 


Then a short time before the senior class graduates members of the 


After the pupils have left the hospital it then becomes the business 
of the alumne and not the business of the superintendent to bring the 
new graduates into the association. 

We will predict that if this yearly talk was given by members 
of the association outside of the hospitals, there would be results; not 
all at once, bat results. 

Having done this, and invited the class to join as a whole, the 


make some little informal social affair to wel- 


alumna association should be given an opportunity to spend an evening 
with the class, acquainting the members with the object of the association, 
what it stands for, what it is trying to do, and how it can be helpful to 
the individual nurse. 

Having given the alumnz association this opportunity, the super- 
intendent’s obligation to the association in regard to the matter of secur- 
ing new members is at an end. 

We would suggest, however, that if the superintendent fails to 
invite the alumne for such a conference with the graduating class, that 
the alumne take the initiative and request that this privilege may be 
granted to a committee of its members. 

Association might casily 
come them and make them feel that there is a social center and bond. 
As to meetings. routine business should be transacted as quickly as 
possible and put out of the way. A frightful amount of time is wasted 
over unimportant details, which could be dispatched with a word and in 
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a moment ; also in waiting for tardy members to make a quorum. More 
time should be given to informal social gatherings, where members could 
move about and meet each other, instead of sitting around the wall like 
a row of images. Most important of all, some work of real importance. 
and genuine usefulness should be taken up yearly, and associations mig}; 
well be divided into departments, like the women’s clubs, each department 
having its special work. Every member of the association should be in 
one of these departments ; thus all would feel a share in the interest and 
responsibility, which now are loaded on two or three chairmen of com- 
mittees, or on the president. 

Instead of making routine monthly reports to the Jovunat., al! 
sounding exactly alike, and consisting principally of names, association- 
could report when something was done; when an achievement had been 
completed ; when some worthy success had encouraged them. 

We have given in these pages what we consider to be the ideal line« 
of development with the ideal division of work and interests for the 
future life and up-building of our organizations. 

The Alumnm Association has been a powerful factor in the develop- 
ment of national unity; can it be extended to meet the needs of the 
growing future; is it possible to overcome the fostering of school line- 
and the narrowing of interests which at the present time seem to be a 
threatened danger? 

Have its days of usefulness passed and is this the cause of the pre- 
vailing inertia, to the existence of which we cannot blind ourselves? 

If this is true, then what is to be our next line of development ? 

With fresh vigor we must get to work. Stagnation will be our ruin. 


OUR PRIVATE NURSING EDITOR 


We announced in our last issue that at the January meeting of the 
Journal Directors, it was decided to appoint a ealaried Private Nursinz 

the work and interests of private nurees. 

De Witt, who has been appointed to this position, 
) was born in the State of New York, received a college education in 
- Massachusetts, graduated as a nurse from the Illinois Training-Schoo!l 
in Chicago, and has practiced her profession in nearly every state in 
the Union. 

Tmmediatetly after receiving her nurse diploma in 1891 she was 


\ 
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enrolled in the directory of the Illinois school and took anything and 
everything that offered, hard and easy cases alike, for a long period of 
years. She has more recently specialized in obstetfics. She was at 
one time the president of the Illinois Alumnw and has been always closely 
im touch with the organization life of her profession. 

In addition to all of this exceptional and broad experience she 
possesses a naturally gifted pen, as has been demonstrated in her con- 
tributions to the earlier numbers of this journal. 

During the five years which have just closed the burning question 
with the great nursing body all over the world has been organization 


an esprit de corps, existing between the nurses of the North, South, East 
and West, such as was never dreamed of before the JouRNAt’s existence. 
We are exceedingly proud of this achievement. 
this time, however, the needs of the women absorbed in 
private nursing have not been forgotten. Every number issued has con- 
or less matter of importance and value to this class of 
the feeling has grown, and we have been perhaps the first 
recognize it, that the vitally important questions pertaining to organ- 
have in a measure overshadowed the more simple and practical 
belonging to the daily life of the private nurses. 
Organization is in a measure an old story; it is established, and 
each State and city has a group of educated leaders who may be trusted 
to act as guides in all matters of organization detail. The Jovanat now 
proposes to turn its attention more particularly and closely to those 
matters of nursing care and methods that the great rank and file are 
demanding ot its hands. 


Ritter wit begin wack ent 


leading to state registration. ‘This journal has been the leading organ 
in the United States in this movement for state registration; much of : 
our space has been occupied by reports of organization work and of 
papers pertaining to such work, and as the result we have practically 
the whole country organized on uniform lines. There is a friendliness, 
it is our intention to make the May issue a special private nursing 
number. 

We want to remind this class of workers, however, that if the 
Jounwat has sometimes lacked practical papers pertaining to their 
special line of work, it is, to speak plainly, their own fault. 

It has been « constant effort of the editors and collaborators to 
induce the private nurses to write original papers pertaining to their 
peculiar work, and we have had some splendid contributions from private 
surees, but the great bulk of our material has been contributed either by 


look for more cordial cobperation from the private nurses. 
It is only fair to say that nurses who will not help to make the 


educate, not to reap dividends, and that as the 
Associated Alumnez with its affiliated membership 
thousand nurses, the responsibility for its success rests 
upon the great rank and file of private duty nurses the 
group of women who have carried forward its development until the 
present time. 

Organization, with all that pertains to it, will continue to occupy 
‘an important place in our pages, but the needs of private nurses will 
receive greater attention during the coming years. 


Also a prize of the value of $25 has been offered to the third-year 
pupils by Dr. Edward F. Cushing, for the best paper on “ The Nursing 
of Sick Children.” 

This action of the Lakeside School will have double value in the 
education of the nurses not only in training their powers of observation 
but in cultivating the habit of expressing themeelves in writing, a form 
of development in which we have reason to know the average private 
nurse is lacking. We have come to the conclusion that it is not from the 


lack of knowledge or time that makes it almost impossible to persuade 
nurses in private practice to write of their work, but because the habit 
of literary expression in regard to things pertaining to their profession 
has not been properly developed during the period when they were 
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: the very busy superintendents of hospitals or by the organization leader. 
; Under the guidance of our special Private Nursing Editor we shal! 
; JouuNat interesting should not criticise it for not furnishing such 
: material as they desire, bearing in mind that this magazine is a profes- 
1 sional journal and not a commercial enterprise; that its aims are to 
RESEARCH WORK BY NURSES 
Tue Lakeside Hospital School for Nurses, Cleveland, Ohio, offers 
' to its third-year pupils a special prize of the value of $75 for the best 
| paper written upon a subject selected by the Training-School Com- 
| mittee; the papers to be submitted for examination to the Train- 
| ing-School Committee, and the prize not to be awarded unless the paper 
| offered be of sufficient merit. 
Subject selected for this year—“ The Alleviation of the Discom- 
forts following Anesthesia.” 
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acquiring the fundamental principles of their profession. The rush 
and pressure of the daily hospital routine has of course been responsible 
in @ large measure for this, and that time and opportunity are to be 
afforded in the Lakeside School, with the distinct object of encouraging 
and stimulating the powers of observation, to develop the ability to write 


reap the benefits as the vears go on. 


CENTRAL VERSUS ALUMN DIRECTORIES 


Tue nurses of Baltimore are agitating the question of a central 
directory and the last quarterly of the Johns Hopkins Alumna magazine 


the lines of broader professional growth. We are gradually coming to the 

opinion that the alumna directory, as it is now managed at least, tends 

to foster school lines and in this way is a detriment to professional 
growth. 

Mies Maderia in the Baltimore discussion has brought out an idea 

we 


LEE 


intelligently upon the knowledge gained, for the express purpose of glean- 
ing information that may be of value to the nursing profession and to 
mankind, is a great stride in the right direction. The Jowunat will 
gives the opinions of nurses in different lines of work, both for and 
against the establishment of such a directory. This is a subject which 
we think should be given very careful consideration in al] of our organiza- 
tions, regarding it not from the commercial standpoint, but as one of 
Directory is a good thing, bringing all schools together 
Maderia has touched a point of very great importance and one 
be the cause of the lack of broad liberal professional growth 
of the members of so many of our alumna associations. 
alumnae directory a nurse is sent for, not because of the 
her work, but because she is a graduate of that particular 
is not being demonstrated, at least in some places, that, 
this easy way of securing “cases” without competition or 
personal effort on the part of the woman, she sometimes deteriorates 
both in character and skill; and may this not account to some degree 
for the fact that physicians prefer the younger women fresh from the 
discipline and the methods of the training-echool ? 
In the centres where there are large numbers of registered nurses, 
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we believe that a central registry governed by a county or graduate 
association would not only serve as a stimulant to professional develop- 


ment but prove to be a great convenience to the public, and under proper 
business management would lead to the establishment of libraries and 
meeting-places for the women of the nursing profession, regardless of 
school lines. 


Tue Centrat Reocistry ror Gaapuats Nurses or CLEVELAND, 


As we go to press we learn that a central directory has been estab- 
lished in Cleveland, and a brief outline of the history of this registry 
may be of interest to the readers of the Journat. 


For two years the registry has not been a success, simply because the 
graduate nurees of Cleveland failed to appreciate the effort that had been 
made in their interests. Without the best nurses on the registry list, 


the medical profession, although anxious to patronize a good registry, 


small step in the way of raising the standard of nurses. 
In October last the nurses finally decided to patronize the registry, 


mittee has worked long and steadily under the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances, yet not one of its members is doing private nursing. Such 
untiring and faithful effort is bound to finally bring ite reward, and 
this registry in Cleveland, established by nurses managed by nurees, in 
charge of a nurse, is at last on a fair way to be a success. 


Orner EXPperIMENts 


The Boston Nurses’ Club has conducted a central directory success- 
fully for a number of years. There is also one of this kind in Seattle, 
Wash. We would like to hear from directories of this class from all 
over the country. 


i 

: About two years ago the registry was established by graduate nurses, 
b and the registrar appointed was a graduate of a training-school in 
‘ could not give it their support. The financial burden for the two 
; unsuccessful years was gracefully borne by the Graduate Nurses Asso- 
H ciation, because it felt that Cleveland needed such a registry; that the 
' medical professsion was entitled to the convenience, and that it was one 
i and now there is a membership of above one hundred, representing the 
' best nurses in the city. 

| The registry now receives many calls, and the members feel that 
, they now have the codperation of the medical profession. 

| All applications are sent to the registration committee. This com- 
| 
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NURSES’ UNIFORMS WORN IN THE STREET 


A xurss in sickroom is supposed to wear clean clothing, her uniform 
is of washable material so that it may be clean and not hold the germs of 
disease. She is expected to put on a perfectly clean wash dress after 
going into the house of a patient, and to change at least once a week, 
or oftener, as occasion may require. 

In cases of surgical operation her cleanliness of person and clothing 
is of the same vital importance that it is in the hospital. 

Nurses in hospitals are not supposed to wear their uniforms on 
the street or outside of the hospital; the only nurses who are permitted 
to do this are the visiting nurses. Some hospitals are more exacting than 
others in regard to the enforcing of this rule, and some nurses will go 
out on the sly in their uniforms, knowing that they are breaking a rule 
of the hospital, as well as a law of hygiene. 

A skirt that has been worn in our street-cars, trailed over our 
sidewalks, slimy with expectoration, drabbled through the mud of the 
streets in sloppy weather, is a danger in any sickroom. Patients whose 
resisting power has been weakened by any kind of illness are peculiarly 
susceptible to the contagious diseases, especially tuberculosis and 
diphtheria, two diseases that give off their most dangerous poison from 
the discharges from the lungs, throat and nose. 

A woman who wil] wear her uniform in the street has either been 
bedly trained or is disregarding one of the most important laws in 
regard to public health which her training-school has taught her; she is 
an unsafe person to have in the home, and the public should not employ 
such women, and would riot do so if it understood the danger of having 
her dirty skirts in the home. 

Furthermore, the wearing of the uniform makes a nurse conspicuous 
wherever she may be; the fact that she wears a long coat over her dress 
and apron, particularly when the coat is left flying open in the front and 
is slashed to the waist at the hack, does not conceal her identity or pro- 
tect her dress from the contamination of the street. 

In fact, the long coat by holding the skirts down, causes a greater 


amount of dirt to adhere to the garments. 

In England nurses have worn uniforms in the street unti] the 
dress has been adopted very widely by women of disrepute, who wish 
te gain entrance to the homes of the people for dishonest purposes, 
until it hes become a great abuse in all of Great Britain. 

No nurses except the district nurses can be justified in being seen ‘ 
in the streets in uniform. This special class of nurses should be dis- 
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tinguished by the fact that they are going earnestly about their business, 
not shopping in the stores or walking in the streets with young men, and 
to those nurses the uniform is a protection, although in many cities 
the district nurses go into the very heart of the slums without any dis- 
tinguishing costume. 

The wearing of the nuree’s uniform in the street is first of al! 


New 


place of residence at the time of such registration. 

In section 209, under “ Violations of this Article,” we find “any 
violation of this article shall be a misdemeanor.” 

When prosecution for violation of this article is made by the New 
York State Nurses Association . ... the fines collected shall be paid to ssid 
association, and any excess in amount of Gne co paid over the expences in- 
curred by said association in enforcing the provisions of this article shall be 


It has been found that a great many nurses have neglected to comply 
with this condition of the law; large numbers not registering their 


unsanitary for the reasons which we have cited, and it is unprofessiona! 
f because it advertises the occupation of the wearer and makes her con- 
y spicuous. We think we can truthfully say that the custom is condemned 
: by all nurses of the highest ideals. We think it is a matter that should 
4 be taken up by nurses’ organizations, and we recommend a little news- 
‘ paper publicity of such a character that the people will be made to under- 
x stand the dangers of the practice and that it is only nurses of the second 
) and third rate, or no rate at all, who are seen about in street-cars, stores, 
i restaurants and theatres in their nursing costume. 

PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 

if Section 206 of the Nurse Practise Act of New York in effect 
; April 7, 1903, contains the following: 

Before beginning to practice nursing every such registered nurse shal! 
4 cause such certificate to be recorded in the county clerk's office of the county 
| of his or her residence, with an affidavit of his or her identity as the person 
; to whom the same was so issued, and of his or ber place of residence within 
It such county. In the month of January, 1906, and in every thirty-sixth 
| tI month thereafter, every registered nurse shall again cause his or her certifi 
cate to be recorded in the county clerk's office, with an efidavit of his 
} or her identity as the person to whom the same was issued, and of his or her 
? paid at the end of each year to the Treasurer of the State of New York. 


had expired. An appeal to the 


at Albany has brought the following ruling from 
First Assistant Commissioner of Education, in a 


counties may within «a reasonable time after 
record re-registrations under this act. 
does not record his or her certificate again, 
statute, within a reasonable length of time, they cannot use 
or claim to be a registered nurse within the 


Having secured the pessage of the Nursing Act it is certainly the 
duty of the state association through its members to see that every 
condition which it contains is fully enforced. 


New Yorn Law. The New York State 
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certificates at all, and many who did register them promptly after 
being received, have failed to re-register in accordance with the require- 
ments of the statute in January, 1906. 

In at least one city the county clerk has refused to re-register such 
certificates after the Janvary limit 
Dr. Howard J. 
Dr. Howard J. Rogers, 
letter addressed to Miss Sophia F. Palmer, President of the State 
Board of Nurse Examiners, in which he says: 

In reply to your communicaticn of February 9 asking for a ruling on the 
matter of the re-registration of nurses during the month of January, 1906, as 
required by section 206 of the public health law, I beg to state as follows after 
a consultation with the Attorney-General : 

The dause requiring that every registered nurse shall in the month of 
January, 1906, and every thirty-sixth month thereafter again cause his or her 
certificate to be recorded in the county clerk's office, etc.. is directory in its 
termes and no penalty 
county clerks of 
January 31, 1906, 
as required by the 
the letters R. N. 
meaning of the said law. [ERRRIeee 
use this title, or to so term themecives, they would be guilty of a misdemeanor 
end could be proceeded against under section 209 of the law. 

Our understanding of the matter is that it will be the duty of the 
New York State Nurses’ Association at the regular April meeting to 
call for an investigation through the county associations of the manner 
in which the conditions of the law are being complied with in regard to 
the registering and re-registering of certificates with the county clerk. 

The terme of the waiver will haye expired and the full conditions 
of the law will then go into effect. 

All organizations affiliated with the state association should in the 
meantime take this matter up, appoint a committee to examine the 
books of the county clerk and notify delinquent members of the penalty 

Aw Arrace vroy tr: 
nurses are in a little flurry of excitement over a bil) introduced by 


informed, is a Dr. Edward E. Hicks of Brooklyn. 


H 
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Senator Cooper on February 19th, known es Senate bill No. 462, which 

3 has for its object the repeal of the Armetrong bill which became a lav 

: April 27th, 1903, and the establishment of a Commiesion for the regula- 

‘ tion of the practice of nursing, to be composed of three medical gent!c- 

f men drawing the modest salaries of 7500, 4500 and 4000 respectively. 

f with a board of five examiners, composed also of physicians. 

% Dowling on the 2ist and the promoter of the bill, if we are rightly 

| 


all of such 
fluence of the 


BE 


members. Miss Nutting declined to be 
re-election and was succeeded by Mise M. C. Packard 
(Massachusetts General), who has been identified with nursing affairs in 
Baltimore for many years. The Maryland report should be read with 
care as it is full of helpful suggestions. 


our 
the bill now before the legislature is receiving 
we 


throughout the State and the Senate Committee have reported in favor 
of the bill with a Nurse Board of Examiners, but there is much opposi- 
tiem to be overcome in both houses and what the result will be when 
the Gna) vote is taken no one can say. 
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te the educating in- 
Armstrong statute as it is being administered through 
the Education Department at Albany. 

bill providing as it does liberal salaries for so many 
aS of politics and graft when compared with 
which are entailed by the Education Department 
the Nurses’ Board of Examiners in the administration of the 
present law. From 1800 to 2000 dollars per year would cover the 
salaries paid the examiners and the clerical duties are largely per- 

formed by the regular force of the Education Department. 

Mrs. Marien D. Brockway, 182 West 73d Street, New York, the 
chairman of the legislative committee of the New York State Nurses’ 
Association, is calling upon the legislative committee of the affiliated 
societies throughout the State for cooperation in opposing the Cooper 
bill. Let all be active in oposing this most pernicious measure. 

Masrtaxp. The report of the Maryland meeting shows a splendid 

In this State an amendment is before the legislature to compel 
the recognition of training schools which continue the practice of send- 
ing pupils out to earn money for the hospital, the old worn out plea 
of nurses for the deserving poor being the reason given instead of the 
honest statement that the law as it stands interferes with the com- 
mercial interests of a certain class of hospitals. This measure is being 
vigorously opposed by the Maryland State Nurses Association and the 

| supporters of the existing law, and we cannot believe such an amend- 
| ment can be carried to a successful issue. This question will un- 
| doubtedly be settled 
much opposition and 
seem to be about even. 
The attitude of the medical profession is generally favorable 
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No law is better than a bed law and we have reason to believe that 
the Iowa nurses will withdraw their bill rather than accept one of poor 
standards. 


Massachusetts. In Massachusetts the bill is again before the 


regards character, technical skill, and health, and stated that it hed been 
agreed that in case of war the Red Cross nurses were to be the army 
nurses. 


I legislature the fate of which will probably be known before our next 
{ issue. We understand that some undesirable concessions have becn 
. made in this bill and we are inclined to think that defeat may be more 
4 to be desired than success. 
4 Ixpiana. In Indiana Miss Lizzie M. Cox, one of the Board of 
"4 Examiners, has been appointed inspector of training schools, and will 
The law is being administered in a very satisfactory manner. 
.. The next regular meeting of the Board of Examiners or Commis- 
. sion as it is called in Indiana, will be July 2, when officers for the 
- year will be elected and a standard of education for training schools to 
4, be accounted in good standing determined. An examination will also 
i be held at this time. 
+ Miss Minnie S. Tye is the president of the “ Commission ” and not 
a. Mrs. Fournier, as we stated in a recent issue. Mrs. Fournier is the 
a president of the Indiana State Nurses Association. 
fj WORK OF THE RED CROSS 
| Miss Maszt Boarpmaw of Washington, D. C., a member of the 
@ National Red Cross Executive Committee, made a tour across New York 
| State early in the month, giving addresses at Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
| Rochester, and Buffalo, in which she gave an outline history of the Red 

Cross origin and development in different countries. 

In Rochester she gave a special talk to the nurses of the city upon 

invitation of the Monroe County Registered Nurses’ Association, and 
| the assembly-room of the beautiful nurses’ home of the City Hospital 
tr the pleasure of listening to Miss Boardman, who dwelt at length upon 
f the importance of the nurse’s place in the reorganization of the Red 
bi Cross Society of the United States. She emphasised the high standards 
that will be required of nurses who are enrolled for this service as 
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Mies Boardman is constantly going about the country in the interest 
of this work, and we suggest that she should be invited to speak before 


purses’ organizations. Nurses need educating along these lines 


MRS. ROBB’S TEXT-BOOK REVISED 
Tax third edition of the text-book on Nursing by Isabel Hampton 


Chapter II and III having 
been combined to form II, and Chapters XVIII and IX to 
IV. Two new chapters have been added, and elsewhere 

new material has been submitted for old. The 


has been given. Fifty pages of new material have been added, making 
this book the largest and most comprehensive of its kind in existence. 
This standard book is now completing its thirteenth year and is 
the recognized text-book in hospitals and trai 
Mrs. Robb has given very careful study to the revision of this book, 
and in methods of practical nursing only the most thoroughly tested pro- 
cesses have been given, particularly in the chapters on aseptic surgery. 
The revised edition is published by E. C. Koeckert, 715 Rose 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, but it can be ordered from all booksellers. 
The price remains the same,—$2. 


THE VISITING NURSE QUARTERLY 
Tue second number of the Visiting Nurse Quarterly is very attrac- 


Acute Illness,” is a plea for the advantages of keeping certain classes of 
very sick patients in their homes rather than to follow a hard-and-fast 
rule of sending such cases to a hospital. 


Miss Notrixe and Miss Dock are working hard at the “ History of 
Nursing” which they are preparing in collaboration. The book will 


entirely changed. Instead of the schedule for a two years’ course a 
tive, containing many reports and contributions of special interest to 
the district workers. Miss Johnson's article, “The Visiting Nurse and 
THE NURSING HISTORY 


NURSE INSPECTION OF NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


the year while much improved left much to be done in regard to cleanli- 
ness, taking care of the eye and skin diseases, and eradicating pedicu- 


i 
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, probably be quite large, as they wish to make it « full and comprehensive 
a. study of nursing in all ages and countries. The material is extensive 
i. but widely scattered, and it is hardly possible that the work can be 
4 finished before the autumn. 

} CHANGE OF DATE OF THE DETROIT MEETING 

a Tux time of the mesting of the Associated Alumnm has been 
(a changed from May 1, 2, 3 to June 5, 6, 7, as an accommodation to the 
4 nurses of Detroit, where the meeting is to be held, and because the 
i’ weather is usually more delightful in Michigan in June than a month 
I a earlier. There is every promise of a very full attendance and the 
‘ program will be exceptionally interesting. The meeting of the superin- 
, tendents of training-echools is to be at the end of April in New York 
Extracts yrom THe Amwuat Reroat or Miss Lexa L. Roozns, 

ot Tue general condition of the school children at the beginning of 
LY During the year the standard of cleanliness in the schools has been 
‘J much improved. Children, encouraged by the nurses, take baths more 
| regularly ; clean clothes are put on oftener; the nails and hair are kept 
i in better condition; tooth-brushes are used now 

| “ cleaning-up ” process, where they were quite 

' the school, so that she may sce that the 

| Skin diseases, such as ringworm, impetigo, favus, 

| care of in the school, and the child being 

lose any time. 

The visits to the homes is a very 

t ‘ valuable work is being done by teaching the 

z of them. They are instructed in keeping the 

$ out treatment begun in school by the nurses, 

$ children with defective sight, and taking children to 

id dispensaries for treatment. Where the mothers 

i. home on account of many other emaller children, 
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children to the dispensary herself. The number of trachoma cases 
looked after by the nurses has increased rather than diminished. This 
ie due to the fact that they are under much better supervision, since the 
steff has increased. More visits can be made, consequently, more 
children looked after and cured. Time can be taken to get under treat- 
ment younger children in the homes, who have not as yet been to school. 

The parents, too, are beginning to realize through this teaching the 
of having their own eyes cared for, and it is not unusual 
to find mothers at the dispensary with their children receiving treat- 
ment themselves. Moreover, many unsanitary conditions are brought 
to light, during the nurses’ visits to the homes. Instances are found 
where children sent home with scabies work on the sweat-shop clothing 
and carry it to and from the shop. Cases of contagious disease not 
reported (tuberculosis, measles, etc.) are also found, and many other 
non-obeervances of the law. These are all reported to the proper divi- 
sions. Where a destitute family is found, the relief societies are notified 
and the proper aid is given. During July and August, while the 
schools are closed, the nurses are assigned to “summer corps” work. 
Their duties are to make inspections in the tenements and where a child 
under one year of age is found they forward a card indicating the 
general conditions and health. In case of illness, the nurses are detailed 
to take care of the child until it is well and to give careful instruction in 
regard to feeding and hygiene. 

Contagious Staff—Two nurses are detailed to look after cases of 
scarlet fever and measles not sent to hospitals, and who are too poor to 
pay for skilled nursing. This is a very important branch of the work. 
The parents are instructed in the care of the eyes, nose, and skin, in 
proper isolation and disinfection, the dangers of complications and the 
manner in which contagion may be carried. The nurses wear cotton 
gowns which are disinfected each day at the hospital. These are put 
om and removed on going in and out of the houses. During the year 
people have learned to report cases voluntarily, knowing that they will 
be cared for if assistance is Much preventive work is conse- 


quently being done. 
During the year seven nurses resigned and twenty-three were 
appointed, making a staff of 50. , 
They are assigned as follows: 
soaovens NURSES SCHOOLS 
17 
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The following cities have nurses as part of the medica! inspection 

schools: Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, Los 

appropriated for this work in Washington and a 

right away. Hoston is at present making an 

being paid by two clubs. Pasadena, 

install the system there. Buffalo and Detroit are 

to secure nurses for their schools. 

Several smaller towns contemplate taking up this work in conjune- 

with the district nursing. 


* 
m 
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BY MARY BROOKS EYRE 
Graduate St. Luke's Hospital School for Nurems, Denver, Colorado 


It is only since the world at large has begun to distinguish appendi- 
citis from old-fashioned stomach-ache that it has learned to put faith in 
the operation of appendectomy. in like manner, people are now becom- 
ing ecquainted with the operation of , for the cure of 
some of those stomach disorders which used to be loosely classed under 
the head of dyspepsia, as well as for the more advanced stages of gastric 
and duodenal ulcer and of gastric cancer, to relieve which this sort of 
operation has long been done. 

We as nurees are not concerned with making the diagnosis, nor need 
we stop to debate the question of medical or surgical after-treatment. 
Our business is with the ectual manipulation of the patient, and inas- 
much as this branch of stomach surgery is becoming so common, s few 
words as to its nursing may not come amiss. 

In order that the nurse may codperate with the surgeon, 
she must know the general outline of what is to be done. The operation 
of gastro-enterostomy consists of making a new opening and unica 
between stomach and bowel. 
although a normal stomach empties itself not by gravity but 
in diseased conditions it may not be able to do its regular work. 


adjacent first part of the jejunum, thus avoiding a 
the so called “vicious circle,” i.¢., a backflow of bile 

Doctor's orders for internal preparation of the patient also vary, 
from sterilized foods and stomach lavage with sterile water for two 
days beforehand, to no precautions whatever, except to ensure an empty 
stomach and bowel for twelve hours previous to operation. 

The stomach itself is sensitive only when pulled upon, so 
minimum quantity of anesthetic can be given during the 
upon it. The patient need have little, if any, post-operative vomiting 
where the anasthetic is skillfully given; we may feel proud that it is 
from the cases of a nurse anasthetist, with over thirteen thousand anme- 
thesias to her credit, that this has been proved. 

After the patient is returned to bed, there may be a little blood 


NURSING AFTER GASTRO-ENTEROSTOMY 

| Methods of operation vary, most of our surgeons doing the gastro- 
: jejunostomy recently perfected by the Dre. Mayo, where a posterior 

| anastomosis is made between the lowest point of the stomach and the 
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vomited. Although bright at first, this becomes each time darker and 
more 
nurse wil] watch for syncope, hemorrhage from stomach or 

for 


bowel, and later for symptoms indicating toxic absorption. Extra pre- 
cautions against cold should be taken, as stomach cases seem especially 
liable to pleurisy and pneumonia. The patient may indeed complain of 


“ pleurisy pain,” as the high incision affects muscles used in breathing, 
eo that respiration is apt to be shallow for the first forty-eight hours. 
Temperature and pulse are the best indicators here of safety or danger. 

When well out from the anasthetic, the patient is raised and propped 
with pillows in a sitting position, which is kept continuously for the first 
few days and nights, to promote drainage. 

Among different contrivances for holding the patient up, a “ stiff 
pillow” can be recommended, stuffed with excelsior and made like a 


tolerated, the gas of the latter being said to act as a starter to post-opera- 
tive gas in the stomach. | 

After the beginning is made liquids are given freely, followed in 
due order by gruele and their kin. Solid food is withheld at least ten 
days, but it is surprising to the nurse who is new to stomach surgery, 
with what ease and grace the newly-eewn stomach can despatch its food. 
end clamor for more! 


When there has not been great debility. or anemia due to previous 
haemorrhage, the patient is lifted out of bed to a rocking-chair during the 
second week, and may be expected to get about a little, during the third. 
The length of time in bed is generally regulated by the length of the 
incision. As the gastro-enterostomy patient is seldom encumbered with 
fat, the wound, if clean, heals quickly. 

After operation, digestive disturbance may continue for several 
months ; gas may be troublesome, small quantities of bile may be present 
in the stomach, and sloughing catgut will occasionally cause distress. A 


section of a square block that has been cut diagonally through the middle, 
with ite beck and base at a right angle to each other, and its third 
side sloping. With soft pillows piled on its sloping side, it gives a firm 
support for the patient’s beck. Incidentally, it makes a good brace for 
the feet if relegated to the foot of the bed, or a knee-rest if turned over 
on its long side. Any plan that will enable the patient to sit upright 
with comfort, ie advisable. 

Enemata of salt solution, and of stimulants if necessary, are given 
at very low pressure. The time for giving water by mouth varies from 
one to three days after operation, hot water being pushed after the first 
to encourage the stomach to act. Both buttermilk and beer are well 
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a glass of hot water before each meal is as helpful as medicine for these 


The coaxing process may tax her cheerfulness to the utmost, but let 
her take comfort in the verdict of an eminent surgeon: “ There is no 


a on in short order by the gastro-jejunostomy cases. Results in the Finney 
operation of gastro-duodenostomy are longer in showing themselves. 
‘a Nourishment is the keynote. An ordinary mixed diet is advocated, 
€ given in moderate amounts but often, until the stomach can stand its 
i three square meals a day. 
rc The nurse, however, will do well to bear in mind that most of this 
f class of patients are true-blue dyspeptics: invalids with nerves starved 
a and functions perverted, who stick to their preconceived ideas of diet 
4 with the tenacity of adhesive plaster. The nurse must be bland but 
4 persevering in enlarging the bill of fare, and in winning her patient 
Lg back to the thoughts and habits of health. She will often have oppor- 
4 tunity to reflect with Mark Twain thet “habit is habit, and cannot be 
thrown out of the window, but must be coaxed downstairs a step at a 
time.” 
r | class of surgery that we do, that gives us on the whole such satisfaction 
M3 as our stomach work.” 
| 
| CHILD LABOR 
| BY LILLIAN D. WALD 
Nurses’ Settlement, New York 
Tue National Child Labor Committee met in Washington in 
December last, a serious gathering of a few overworked men and women 
in the interests of the working children of this great nation, whose 
condition is fast becoming the humiliation of America. England had 
@ the scandal of wage slavery of children of tender years in the begin- 
: ning of the last century, but the people of the United States have not 
a had enough wisdom or humanity to learn by her experience how to pro- 
? tect those who are helpless to protect themesives against the exploit- 
' ation of sordid-minded employers or an indifferent public. 
‘ In respect to the employment of young children, America does not 
2 rank with highly civilized countries like England, Germany and France, 
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ily 
4431 


mesting. 
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Owen R. Lovejoy, in his paper read at Washington, said in regard 
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The work of the Nationa) Child Labor Committee is to awaken 
lished in 1900 the fact that there were then 579,947 between the ages 
of ten and fourteen years who could not read or write. In 
these truly dreadful figures, the facts bearing upon the children and 
parasite. But for tidings of the working children we wait 


their ignorance. But the children are meanwhile grown up and mar- 


ne 
: 
: 


1905, the government issued a bulletin giving the details bearing upon 


4 
4 
th 
é 
4 
4 
| 
| are grown up and married. 
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the hieroglyphics upon the tombs of Cheops and Rameses,—so 
when they reach us the generation of children with whom they 
and the laws are already changed. 

is to change this. It is to meet the new 
knowledge which may serve to bring the United States up 
it now stands along with 
numbers of illiterate and 
nations of Western civil- 


A. J. McKelway, one of the secretaries of the National Child 
Committee, said, in his address in New York City, 1905: “The 

saviour of the race. The child is the harbinger of the 
as it has been pictured to us, the forces of greed 
violence and the forces of cunning shall walk together 
procession, while “ A little child shall lead them.” In working 
for the protection of the child from too early toil, with its stunting of the 
body and dwarfing of the mind and spoiling of the spirit, we are laboring 
for the building up of the race that is to be. The child labor problem 
touches many others. But it seems to me that the old darkey summed 
up the whole philosophy of this movement when he was made to say: 


REE 


Single copies of various leaflets and pamphlets on the subject of 

be furnished gratis upon application to the Secretary, 

S. M. Lindsay, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. Those 
can obtain this literature in quantity at 

cost price. Please write for list of publications. 


“What?” called the fair young thing to the man who had fallen 


heah de chillun readin’ 
"Bout de worl’ a turnin’ ‘roun’, 
Till my head gits sorter dizzy 
As I stan’ upon de groun’ ; 
But let her keep a turnin’ 
If "twill bring a better day, 
When a man can mek a livin’ 
While his chillun learn an’ play.’ ” 
from his horse for the tenth time that morning. “Falling off again? 
Where did you study horsemanship? In a correspondence school ?” 
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NOTES FROM FORT BAYARD, NEW MEXICO 


BY AGNES G. YOUNG 
Army Nurse Corps 


Fort Bayaxp has ever been a stoic, a witness of tragic scenes and 


Y strife. In the old days she opened her welcoming, protecting arms to 
z our soldiers returning from bloody combat with the warriors of Geronimc. 
f Now, with quiet matter-of-factness, that does not mean indifference, she | 
: shelters those who fight a fiercer, more unrelenting and insidious foe | 
i than ever before stalked these wild plains, thirsting for victims. 
. | interest most minute and tense a campaign that shall forever rout this 
; foe, the present victims breathe in hope the healing air of the New 
La _ Mexican hills, endeavoring by rest and relaxation to rebuild a vitality | 
| that shall be strong enough to cause the enemy to retire. 
a No mother could be kinder to her boys than Uncle Sam is to his sick 
| soldiers and sailors. The two hundred and sixty-eight ambulant patients 
» | are subjected to few restrictions other than those to which their life in 
» | insisted upon is that they should rest for certain periods daily. They 
» | roam at will through the wild country surrounding the Fort. Fine 
@ recreation and reading-rooms and a well-stocked library are at their 
@ disposal. There is no lack of lectures, local theatricals and other enter- 
#€§ tainments. All this is appreciated and enjoyed with a chronic cheerful- 
¢§ ness that in iteelf does much to put the “bug” to rout. With splendid 
| indifference or with laugh or gibe or curse they face the foe; a whine is 
rarely heard. Nor do they hide their heads self-deceived. They xxow; 
but mever yet has knowledge bred fear. 
Then there is our hospital proper—two buildings, each able to 
accommodate forty or more patients. One receives the patients newly 
arrived at the Fort, the other those of the ambulants who require medical 
: treatment and nurses’ care. Here as elsewhere reliance rests upon 
the old tripod, good food, rest and fresh air. The work in the infirmary 
cannot fail to be sad, for in spite of all that can be done one occasionally 
FF overhears the standard good-bye: “ Well, boys, Ill pass in my checks 
: to-night.” They rarely calculate wrong. One of such cases was « 
| sergeant, twice honorably mentioned for gallantry in ection, and the 
: indifferent possessor of a medal of honor. The deeds he had done were 
’ so natural to a man of his calibre that he did not see why they should 
{ call for even a remark. They were nothing. Many a time he hed rushed 
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through the old sallyport to escape the foe, but this time he had brought 
his enemy inside. Pain was his mortal fear, not for itself, only lest it 
make a child of him. Only once did he ever give 
the worth of his own mental steel. It was a few 

he was suffering intensely from an acute 


days before his death, and 

neuritis. Two patients in the ward had been telling the surgeon at 
of their rheumatic pains. He said in a low tone to me as 

I gave him his medicine later, his lip unconsciously curling in scorn. 


like this for one instant they would howl like dogs or 
ery like babies.” He has been at rest from pain for months, but we shall! 
never forget his courage nor cease to miss him. 

But, thank God, there is another side to the picture—for even the 
very ill ones do not all die. I have in mind one patient who had hemor- 
rhages galore and none of them small. More than once 1000 c.c. He is 
at home now in New York, apparently well. A man of iron nerves, a 
eynie who was, however contradictory it may appear, hyper-sensitive in 
his consideration for others. He even tried to suppress a hemorrhage one 
morning while breakfast was being served lest the appetites of his 
comrades be spoiled. The tell-tale little cough of course made this 

His first remark after it was all over was an apology for the 
discomfort he had caused the others. 

The following record of a remarkable case is interesting and encour- 
aging. The patient was an extremely nervous, almost hysterical man: 

“Tranefer card from Hospital, Fort -—.. New York. Diagnosis 


August 3, 1905.—Admitted to Infirmary June 17, 1905, on account 
of hemorrhage, 200 ¢.c. Bloody sputum continued for some days. 
patient hed nineteen hemorrhages from July 6 to present date (August 


3). The respective dates and quantities of each one as follows: 
1906 C.C. 1905 CC. 


3000 July 28 500 
125 cb ad 350 
100 15 
350 
45 


Chronic Pulmonary Tuberculosis, involving both upper lobes. History 

previous to admission: Has had several hemorrhages at one time for 
three nights in succession. 

Im eight days total ........... 4.775 
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Rr 
Patient fairly well nourished, but rapidly losing weight. 
Appetite poor; digestion poor; sleeps poorly; extremely nervous. 


October 29.—Transferred to ambulant tents. The patient is now 
(not quite five months later) able to hunt arrowheads on the old battle- 
fields among the hills surrounding our post. 

The main points in the treatment of this case, as in all similar cases 
here, seems to be to keep the patient's nervous system in a quiescent state, 
and lessen or reduce the blood pressure. This is accomplished by liquid 
diet or no diet for a short time and the interdiction of all stimulant. 
The treatment by adrenalin, eo frequently referred to, appears not to 
have found favor in this institution. An ice-bag is placed over apparent 
seat of hemorrhage, and is continued for twenty-four hours after all 
indications of hemorrhage cease. Hot water bags are applied to lower 
limbs, and if there are any signs of nervousness morphine .016 hypoder- 
mically is given. Absolute quiet is enjoined, the patient lying on back 
with head low. In any case, however slight the hemorrhage, the patient 
is kept quietly in bed for two weeks. The third week he may sit in chair 
or be wheeled to porches. The fourth week he is allowed to go to table 
and bath. At the end of the fourth week he is, if all is well, usually 
transferred to ambulant tents. While this is a fair sample of treatment, 
it is modified of course to fit the needs of the variety of temperaments 
met with. 

The officers’ hospital consists of the dormitory, styled “ Hotel de 
Bug,” for convalescents and the hospital proper. 

The nurses find their work most interesting. They have an eight- 
hour duty, and conscientiously spend a part of each day breathing ozone 
on the hills, as a preventive of any possible inroad of the dread disease 
among themselves. The home life is a very happy one, and all are 
glad to live the duty hours with the brave fellows who so insistently claim 


their right to life and happiness. 


Cuicaco’s Daatn Rats 13.69 raz 
to the report of the Commissioner of Health of Chicago, that city is the 
healthiest in the world with one exception, namely, Berlin. The Com- 
missioner shows a death rate of 13.69 per’ one thousand for 
the year 1905. He attributes this low death rate to the rigid inspection of 


the stock yards, the restaurant kitchens and cold storage plants.— Pacific 
Medical Journal. 


| 
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THE NURSING OF NERVOUS PATIENTS 


OCCASIONALLY we hear some one remark, “ Oh, 1 have only a ner- 
vous case. It doesn’t amount to much. We read and drive and 
such things,—really a cinch, you know.” But the nursing of a ner- 
vous patient is not a cinch by any micans. It is, practically speaking, 
the most difficult form of nursing. 

In the first place, one must not be nervous oneself. One must 
forget one’s nerves, and when this has been accomplished, then there 
comes the difficult task of trying to make the patient become uncon- 
scious of hers, and still to treat those self-same nerves with all the proper 
respect that their owner demands and expects. 

There are many methods, in these days of modern science, by which 
nervous patients are treated; many great men who are devoting their 
whole lives to this important study; but I think that I can safely vay 
that one and all of these methods and their originators agree that a aurse 
is a very essential feature of the treatment. 

There is the famous rest-cure treatment (of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell) 
where the nurse must give the patient massage and electricity,* either 
local or general. There are baths to be given at stated times; diets to 


are stores, theatres, art galleries and museums to be visited. 

A nurse may attend faithfully to all these details, but it will be 
of little avail unless she understands and is in sympathy with her 
patient. 

Every person in the world has his or her own peculiarities, and the 
nervous patient is, of course, abounding in them. Now these peculiari- 
ties must be studied faithfully, and one must be able to judge whether 
it is for the good of the patient to humor them or ignore them. 

Of course there is the general advice given regarding nervous people, 
“Keep their minds off themselves,” but this must not be done 

hat you to dra 


| 
be attended to. Certain hours for sleep, certain hours for recreation, 
to be watched over. 

Again we have patients who must be taken out and amused ; there 
away from herself. It will probably cither lead her to think that she 
is very ill, and that you are trying to keep it from her, or, on the 
other hand, you will hurt her feelings by making her realize that her 
troubles are imaginary, and that you are trying to divert that imagina- 
tion. 

[* Years ago Dr. Mitchell’s nurses never gave the massage and electricity. 
Are they required to do it now?—Ep.] 
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Always try to learn by a glance at your patient whether her mind 
is in need of light subjects, or of more weighty matters; and, again, 
learn when you are to talk and when keep quiet. 

Always make the patient whom you are attending your particular 
study at that time; take her as you would some new language, and learn 


We eo often hear a nurse remark,—with a shrug of her shoulders, 


ingly. Truly, both of these diseases are practically an uncontrolled 
state of the nerves. But are the nerves in an uncontrollable condition 


treatment on the dot of the minute ordered. 


Today is your day and mine, the only day we have, the day 
we play our part. What our part may signify in the great whole we 
may not understand; but we are here to play it, and now is our time. 
This we know: it is a part of action, not of whining; it 


it 
| 
Whatever you do, do intelligently, for nervous persons are quick to 
distinguish lack of intelligence. 
if I fear that the general idea is, among nurees, that nervous 
3) patients are more or less fakes, to use a slangy expression. 
| and a half satirica) look.—“ Oh, she’s only a neurasthenic,” or, “ She's 
| a hysterical, that’s all, don’t bother with her.” 
r If that nurse will stop a moment to consider, she will realize that 
yi both neurasthenis and hysteria are diseases, and must be treated accord- 
14 in a strong, healthy person? 
| We must build up their systems with proper food and exercise, and | 
at the same time feed their minds with healthy thoughts. 
i I once read a letter from a well-known physician in which, writing 
; about the diagnosis of a patient, he said: “ Mies B. had another attack 
last night; during each one of these attacks, which are growing more 
frequent, she appears to be suffering untold torture. It seems to be a 
form of hysteria, and yet the term is so widely misunderstood, that 
r one hates to mention it in connection with an intelligent person.” 
Later he wrote, “ Thanks to good nursing and the proper care of her 
diet, Miss B. has regained her strength, and has almost fully recovered.” 
: Above all things, in the care of the nervous, remember to be bright, 
| up to date, thoughtful, cheery, but witha] firm, and we will find often 
| that these details are more ewential than the giving of an electrical 
| Mass. Jacques. 
: not cynicism. It is for us to express love in terms of human help- 
- fulness. This we know, for we have learned from sad experience that | 
it any other source of life leads toward decay and waste.—David Starr ’ 
Jordan. 
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Tus following cuts show the bag now used by the nursing staff of the 
Heary Street (Nurses) Settlement, New York City. The bag is made of 
leather and is provided with large leather handles to permit of its being 
carried on the arm, an abundant flap to protect the contents from expos- 
ure to the weather, and an adjustable lining that may be easily scrubbed, 
disinfected and laundered. It is 14 inches in length, 6 inches in width 
and 7% inches in height. It contains— 


(17) apron. 
(18)—-1 linem instrument case. 
caustic pencil. 
tooth picks. 
| medicine dropper. 
syringe. 
| rubber catheter and con 
neeting tube. 
(8)—1 emall serew cascara vial. glass catheter. 
(9)—1 bowl or tray. (19) —2 linen dressing cases. 
10)—1 nail brush. 2 muslin bandages. 
(11)—I roll Z. O. plaster. 4 gauze bandages. 
(12)—-1 box taleum powder. 2 yards of gauze. 
(13)—1 spatula. emall roll absorbent cot. 
mouth ton. 
contagwu: rubber tissue, writing pad. 
(15)—1 peneil. bedside notes and envelopes. 
(16)—@ towele—dressing and hand. 
raics. 
I bag with adjustable lining and filled as per list... 
1 bag with adjustable lining without filling ............... 


NURSES’ SETTLEMENT BAG. 

So many requests have been received for information about “ bags ” 
from other district nurses, that the Settlement has arranged to have this 
beg placed on sale at cost price, and all communications or orders should 

| be addremed to Mrs. Roper, 36 East Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York City. 

There is a story to the effect that Mies Alice Roosevelt received s 
postal card from a child reading: “Glad he ain’t no duke.” That 
isn't grammatical, but it’s full of sense.—D. & C. 


Color Painting,” etc., etc., might possibly be discredited for keeping the 
company it does, but a most agreeable surprise awaits anyone who may 
investigate. Having in mind certain learned works on the care and 
successful rearing of infants, written by learned and scientific gentlemen. 
Mrs. Hill’s deliciously womanly and delightfully motherly little book is 
something to be received with gratitude and passed on to all who may be 
interested. For nurses it holds many a hint, but mothers will form the 
greater class of its readers. The proper feeding of infants makes up the 
greater part of the book, added to which are very sane and reasonable 


but Mrs. Hill does not dwell too long on the great responsibility of 
parents, passing quickly to the joy and delight of a mother’s privileges. 
which she is pleased to express in a most beautiful lullaby (printed 1620). 
beginning “ Upon my lap my sovereign sits.” For those who may be 
ignorant of the right and proper games and rhymes, she introduces those 
time-honored classics, “ This little pig went to market,” “ Pit, pat, polt, 
shoe the wild colt,” “ Pat-a-cake,” “ Browbender,” and many favorites dear 
to baby hearts; and in so doing she drops the rather scanty mantle of 
science with which she has appeared as a learned lady and displays the 
very charmingest mother that ever a happy, jolly baby had. 


Materta Mepica ror Nurszs. By Lavinia L. Dock, Graduate Bellevue 
Training School for Nurses. Publishers G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
London and New York. Price $1.50. 


Miss Dock’s Materia Medica, already too well known to need any 
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Tue Manaczmext or Bastes. By Mrs. Leonard Hill. Publishers, 
es) Edward Arnold, 41 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W., London. 
Bi Price,2s. cloth, 1s, paper. 
| This little book, appearing in the “ Wallet Series of Handbooks,” 
| i along with other handbooks on the “ Collecting of Miniatures,” “ Motor- 
i. ing for Moderate Incomes,” “ Hockey as a Game for Women,” “ Water 
eS. against undue alarm over every little disorder and a timely caution against 
i the family medicine chest. The last chapter, treating of the development 
ii of intelligence, begins with tremendous seriousness, and introduces a lon; 
¢ quotation from Herbert Spencer ( !), followed by another from Emerson. 

: 
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introduction, appears in its fourth edition revised and enlarged by Miss 
Bean, of the Johns Hopkins Hospital Training School for Nurses. The 
book has grown considerably since its first edition, and the present volume 
conforms with the changes made in the newest edition of the United 
States Pharmacoperia, and many new drugs and new preparations are 
added. It is very pleasant to Miss Dock’s friends to find her book well 
mentioned by the Medical Journal (New York) and other publications. 


Tus Puysiciaxs’ Visitixo List ror 1906, Published by P. Blakiston’s 

Sons.Co., 1012 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., provides memor- 
andum space for twenty-five patients per week and includes very com- 
plete tables of signs, incompatibility, poisoning. the metric system, doses, 
and a new complete table for calculating the period of Utero Gestation. 
It is in pocket form and could be used with great convenience by nurses. 


Tus Lono Dar. The True Story of a New York Working Girl as Told 
by Herself. The Century Company, New York. 

The popular saying that “one half the world does not know how 
the other half lives,” is a very lame excuse often employed by stupid 
people, who use it in the belief that ignorance may be used like charity, 
to cover a multitude of sins. Of course, the saying can be used from any 
point of elevation from the highest to the lowest, and vice versa; but the 
favorite is the safe, confortable, well-provided outlook of the better 
class, who perhaps are called upon to view the social disaster of some one 
in the lower walks of life and after the usual proper expression of regret 
comes the pat saying, and the subject is dismissed. Only occasionally 
some meddier or busybody may refuse to shelve the unpleasant topic 
without some inquiry, and introduces the unwelcome query, Who's to 
blame? Am I? Are you? Such a one was this New York Working- 
Girl when she wrote down the plain, uncompromising, hideous story of 
her efforts to keep life in her body honestly, without demanding decency, 
safety, or any of those surroundings which are blatantly and confidently 
proclaimed as the birthright of every American woman and the free gift 
to every alien women who comes to make this glorious republic her 
home. 

A book almost without a man in it,—just a few impersonal shadows 
of men, if we except “brother Mason,” the Moody and Sankey convert 
who on week days pilfered spices and perfumery for his lady and on 
Sundays as “supe” of the Mission Sunday School, did his “ dirty best 
to push the gospel news along ”—yet surely it is a book to be read by men 
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the law requires that they shall have had before they are allowed to take 
out their working papers? Then for that terrible home for working girls ? 
How can it exist under such conditions if our State Board of Charities is 
anything more than a name. “The Board is required by law to visit, 
inspect, and maintain a general supervision, of all institutions, societies 
or associations which are of a charitable, eleemosynary, correctional or 
ormatory character, ®° * * * and to make an annual report to the 
Legislature.” It would seem that our respectable legislating body is 
fathering some curious institutions. 
One feels inclined to quarrel with Miss Rose Fortune 


i. as well as women. Perhaps it is unfair to suggest that the men of our 
- public school system are to blame for the existence of such a class of 
girls as formed the staff under Annie Kinser at “ Springer’s,” for, after 
if all, the school system of New York stands well in comparison with other 
| , places. The laws governing compulsory education are just and wise; 
but who knows just how hard it is to enforce those laws, how near to 
i impossible? The festering evil of child labor grows steadily, parents 
and employers connive to keep children at work when they ought to go to 
school, and the result is the “ Phoebes,” the “Celies,” etc.,—slovenly 
: formed in the school from which they draw such literature as “ The 
| | Banquet in Misery Hall,” “ Little Rosebud’s Lovers,” etc. Is it posible | 
| | that these girls can have had the eight or nine years in school which . 
| 
| 
| 
| herself to be extricated from the difficult position by a seeming acci- 
) dent. One would like to see so good a fighter win alone, but when 
il we realize that this is a true story we must be grateful for her rescue 
t¢ at such a terrible climax in her misfortunes. Every reader will echo 
| the author’s wish that some of the great capitalists of New York 
| would be moved to invest some money in working-girls lodgings or 
| hotels. We want no more homes, but surely there are men who would 
| willingly inveet with the idea of getting small interest on their money 
if they might have big dividends from the satisfaction of knowing 
| that they have made it as easy and safe for a working woman to 
find temporary hospitality as it is for men. The Mills’ hotel for men it 
is believed, have justified their founder in the wisdom of his experiment. 
if | Is there anyone who would do as much for women and girls? We hardly 
i agree with the author regarding religion,—not, indeed, when she says 
4 that she believes “ in the supreme efficacy of organized religion in relation 
4 to womanhood and all that pertains to womanhood,” but in her implied 
“ idea that the church must adapt itself to the people. Surely we have had 
evidence enough that until the people themselves seek the church and get 
| 
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into proper relation with it and proper attitude toward it, the church will 
be mo great power in the life of any class of people. 

The author concludes her summary of the reasons for the wrongs, 
eocial, economic, and moral which surround the working girl, with the 
opinion that the ultimate working out of this vexed question lies with the 
must come the consideration of the question of how to attack and correct 
existing wrongs. And here the author sees no hope of present activity. 
No; the Moonlight Maids and Pleasure Clubs seem to the average work- 
ing girl of the factory clase more desirable than plunging into new 
difficulties. She has grown used to her chain and ball. If things are 
bed there is no telling how much worse they might be, and so they 


struggle, patiently, through the Long Day. 


“You have been with that firm a long time,” said the old school 
friend. 

“Yes,” answered the man with the patient cast of countenance. 

“ What's your position ?” 

“T’m an employee.” 

“ But what is your official title?” 

“TIT haven’t any official title. It’s like this: When the proprietor 
wants something done he tells the cashier, and the cashier tells the 
bookkeeper, and the bookkeeper tells the assistant bookkeeper, and the 
assistant bookkeeper tells the chief clerk, and the chief clerk tells me.” 

“And what then?” 

“ Well, I haven’t anybody to tell, so I have to go and do it.”—Judye. 


Axxvat Consumption or Ecos 1n Hosrrrats.—There are four 
thousand hospitals of all kinds in operation in the United States. This 
does not include institutions for special classes of cases like consumptive 
or epileptic homes, or hospitals for alcoholics. The annual expense of 
running these four thousand hospitals is three hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars. Asa single item indicating the vastness of hospital manage- 
ment it is carefully estimated by reports from superintendents that 
they consume annually sixty-five million dozen of eggs.— Deaconess A dvo- 
cate, . 
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STATE SANITARIUM AT BEELITZ 


At Beelits, about an hour’s ride from Berlin, is an institution 
which I regard as being about the most remarkable that I have ever seen. 
It is the eanitarium of the “ Landesversicherung ” of the district of 


ist. 

The laws regulating this are older and are not a part of the old 
age and invalidity insurance. They aim at provision for short, acute, or 
curable illness, such as is treated in a general hospital. All working 
people must belong to a “ Krankenkasse” either of their locality or 
town, and the principle is, that the laborer himeelf pays a small weekly 
contribution (only a few cents a week) and the employer also pays for 


free patients, but the day laborer, for instance, who in New York would 
880 


ace 
| 
| | Berlin for tuberculosis and other disorders which tend to become chronic, | 
| | such as rheumatism, etc. | 
: a Not only as an institution is it peerless and unique, but its manner | 
| of foundation is peculiarly interesting and characteristic of Germany, 
7) and so different from anything known in our American experience 
| that before describing it some account must be given of the 
state insurance laws of Germany. No other country in Europe has 
| such legislation as Germany in regard to provision for old age and 
if sickness among working classes. It is generally well known that Ger- 
5 many leads the world to-day in organised war upon tuberculosis and in 
ia a wide-spread and efficient system of sanitaria, but it is not equally well- 
! known that this development of sanitaria is the direct result—certainly 
ii e result not foreseen by the founders of the lawe—of the compulsory 
Without attempting a thorough or scientifically detailed account of 
| this legislation, which indeed would require pages and pages of print, 
l¢ I will try only to give a simple outline of the characteristic features of 
the laws and the way they work. 
* .  @ach of his employees a weekly contribution. Then for each person the 
4 public funds contribute a certain share. This fund provides for tempo- 
of rary illness. Thus in the city hospitals of Germany there are almost no 
| 
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be carried to Bellevue or the free wards of the New York or some other 
big hospital, is a paying patient in the German hospitals. His “ Kran- 
kenkasse” pays for him as a third-class patient, about sixty cents a 
day. All of the Red Cross and Deaconess hospitals take a certain num- 
ber of third-class patients, and the great city hospitals such as 
Charité and Moabit take only this class of patients and no other. What 
we call “ pay patients” are designated as “ second” and “ first ” class, 
eccording to the prices they pay for private rooms. If the member 
of the “ Krankenkasse” is not a hospital patient his sick-pay is given 
to him at home. I believe it is also possible for his family to receive 
assistance if necessary while he is in hospital. 

2d. The “ Alters und Invaliditirs Versicherung,” the insurance 
against old age and loss of health. 

This is newer law, established in the time of the old Emperor Wil- 
liam and Bismarck, and, like the sick fund, this insurance is compulsory 
for the great mass of workers. The principle is the same as the sick 


ity, get their invalidity payments regularly up to the point where their 


old-age pension comes due. 
Now the far-reaching and impressive result of this part of the 
compulsory insurance laws is shown from being 


fund: every worker pays a fixed sum (very tiny) and every employer 
pays for each employee a fixed sum, and the state adds for each insured 
person about twelve dollars a year. 

As to the old-age insurance, every insured person at the age of 
70, receives an old-age pension, whether he be sick or well. (I use the 
classical expression “ he,” but “ she” who works is also included.) True, 
the pension is very small, yet enough often to make the difference between 
independence and pauperism. The provisions for loss of health cover 
the whole period, no matter how long, during which the worker may be 
physically incapable of work, beginning at the point where the “ Kran- 
kenkasse” leaves off. Thus working people who from any cause, no 
matter what, are reduced in health to below the self-eupporting capec- 
simply an incoming-paying relief agent in sickness, the state insurance 
has developed into the most gigantic and systematic agency for pre- 
vention of preventable illness and for the curing in carly stages of «is- 
eases which tend to become incurable if neglected. 

It was found that it was better to prevent invalidity than just to 
support it, and therefore over the entire German Empire the state 
insurance has established sanitaria for all debilitating but 
preiminently for tuberculosis. This is the unique feature that im- 
premed me most at Beelitz, for it must he remembered, these Sanitaria 
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| , are entirely for the working populations, not for “pay patients.” 
| : There are plenty of other sanitaria under private management where 
| the “2d and ist class” invalids can be trested. For convenience in 
administering the law the whole empire is divided into districts, and 
| the sanitarium of Beelits belongs to the district which comprises solely 
| the city of Berlin. Owing to the large population of this district and 
| i consequent wealth of the insurance department Beelits is the finest of all 
| | the state sanitaria. It has something like three and « quarter million 
| dollare—thirteen million marks. This sum may give an ides of its 
| . ~ @apecity and adequacy. It is situated in a district of pine and fir 
| forest, of which it owns an immense tract, I do not know 
| Hi how much. At one side of its tract lies the tuberculosis colony, and at 
tt It is, of course, the aim to send all cases in as early a stage as possible. 
| ; At present the pavilions accommodate only four liundred patients on 
te each side, as the plan is to enlarge the bed capacity according to ne- 
| | cessity. Thus the administration buildings, power house, electric plant, 
| a are all built upon « scale which will make them easily adequate to 
| } trebled or even quadrupled demands, and, in the near future, several 
af hundred beds will be added for women on the tuberculosis side. The 
distances are naturally great, and there are underground passages 
iP or tunnels which I did not go into. The first thing that strikes one is 
| iy the extreme beauty of the architecture of all buildings, copied from 
S| old German styles, being a combination of red brick, yellowish brown 
: | plaster, and timbering, with dull red tiled roof. Next striking on the 
| tuberculosis side are the rows or scattered groups of little wooden shacks 
ig where the patients recline in their long chairs. They do not sleep out 
: of doors here, as the air is damp at night, but spend the whole day 
| lying in these little half-open, half-covered shelters, pleced with their 
backs to the prevailing winds, and open sides to the sun. The 
| pavilions proper are single ones, one for men and one for women, 
built in the same beautiful style as the other buildings and two stories 
) high. I have never seen more beautiful pavilions, superb with the 
. effects of spaciousness and the sumptuousness of modern aseptic fittings, 
| white tilings and glass, nickel, marble, and porcelain. To the aseptic 
é splendor is added a charm of ornamental and unexpected architectural 
details in lines and proportions. Thus in the great dining-halls the 
- windows are not just fine big windows but are artistically delightful 
| 
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ing-room especially is not unlike the hall of state in a German Rathaus. 
By the way each dining-hall has an orchestrion to make music during 
meals. Also, exceedingly pleasing color effects have been introduced 


corridors benked 
Hospital has a very complete “ Zander” out- 
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es many as four patients but not more. On each little bedside table 


and it 
* The Massachusetts General 


stands a large bowl with a folded towel in cold water, and upon rising, 


before any clothing is put on, certain “ wet frictions” are performed. 
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ORGANIZATION NOTES 


Tus German Nurses’ Association has launched its official journal 
under the title “Under the Lazarus Cross,” with sub-title giving the 
same of the association, and bearing the insignia of an ancient nursing 
order now inherited by the new one, a square red cross with triple-headed 


Sister Agnes Karl! and her little band,—small in numbers but great 
in heart and mind,—have our good wishes and warm sympathy. 


“BOSSES” OF THE ROYAL BRITISH NURSES’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


is really enough te make one tear out one’s hair by the roots 
of womankind to read the recent proceedings of the 
. A. The narrow-gauge men whom these women have been 
enough to elect as officers, and whose tactics are those of the 
“boss” are determined that there shall not be a fair represen- 
on the Central Board under state legislation. Next 
will give a little more space to this matter. 
the accepted principle of state examination is that 
shall not also examine and pass their pupils, but 
be done by an impartial body. viz.: the members of the 
profession.whatever it is. But this is too impersonal and demo- 
R. B. N. A., hide-bound in traditions of 


arms. The journal will appear every two weeks, and will be taken by 
each member of the association, now counting close to a thousand 
members. 

We congratulate the German nurses most warmly and hopefully on 
their journal, for it wil] be an immense help to them in the hard struggle 
before them in attaining the purpose they have set themselves, of de- 
fending the right of women to earn their living in nursing as a secular 
calling. The German nurses have no easy path before them, and their 
officers have heavier responsibilities and burdens than those borne by 
any of our older organizations. 

None of us can imagine being suspected of irreligion or heresy 
because we do not go into religious orders, but in Germany, where the 
conditions of modern economics are inexorably bursting the bonds of the 
century-old social systems, women who desire to work under free con- 
ditions are brought to the bar to defend themselves and their principles. 
But the old orders cannot provide enough nurses for Germany, and free 
conditions of service can and will. 
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privilege, and scared to death of nurses forgetting their place and having 
something to say about their own affairs. It is really a pity that the 
R. B. N. A. ever changed its mind back again for registration. But 
the Society for State Registration is still there. 


Tne nurses of the great French hospitals, according to an open 
letter addressed to the Director of the department of public charities, in 
the press of Paris, are a prey to tuberculosis on account of the frightfully 
insanitary conditions of the way they have to live. The descriptions of 
the bedrooms and accommodations provided for them reads like an 
account of the “cells,” now abolished, of old Bellevue. It is said that 
out of 5,000 employees in the department some 3,000 are tubercular,— 
8 hideous record, and stirs up again the old question, What is the sense 
of making one set of people sick in the pretense of making another set 
well? 


Doctor Hamiutow has kindly sent us « copy of the translation of 
Miss Liicke’s book on Hospital Sisters and Their Duties into French. It 
bas been translated by Mme. de Luze, who has published it at her own 
expense, and has a preface by Dr. Hamilton. 


Miss Svsanwan H. Hicotns, a graduate of the Philadelphia train- 
ing-school for nurses, has been appointed missionary nurse at the Eliza- 
beth Bunn Memorial Hospital, Wuchang, China. 


Dr. J. H. Szqverea has published an elementary treatise on the 
Light Treatment, for the use of nurses. It is published by the Scientific 
Press, London. 


Tne organized nurees of Victoria, Australia, are considering steps 
for founding a club-house or apartments. 
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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 


or Potsoxntxe wirn Macerexx.—The New 
York Medical Journal says: Malefern (aspidium), which is so often used 
in the treatment of tapeworm, sometimes produces very serious poisoning 
even after moderate doses. Thus twelve grammes of the extract produced 
a cundition of collapse in a very strong patient, and injections of cam- 
phor and other remedies were tried without success. A very simple 
remedy was then administered, namely, the juice of a lemon, which 
immediately relieved the patient’s symptoms and very quickly produced 
vomiting, after which the patient rapidly recovered. In giving the 
extract of malefern for the removal of tapeworms, Apolant (Deutsche 
medizinische Wochenschrift, 1905, No. 44) recommends the use of a 
powder consisting of five grains each of menthol and sugar of milk. 
This is given in wafers half an hour before the tapeworm remedy is 
taken. Other remedies which are recommended for the prevention of 


poisoning after taking malefern are black coffee and peppermint.” 


Patent Mepictnes.—The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is carrying on a strenuous crusade against the traffic in patent 
medicines. This subject is also being dealt with in no uncertain manner 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal and Collier's Weekly. 

A few facts are instanced here to show the necessity of this cam- 


A nostrum called Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup, in which morphine is 8 
principle ingredient, is said to have caused two deaths, that of an infant 
named Keck and a child two years old in Morocco, Indiana. 

Pink Pills for Pale People, advertised to cure paralysis, are a com- 
pound of green vitriol, starch and sugar. 

Peruna contains about 40% of alcohol. It would be better to 
give spiritus frumenti without disguise. 

Most of the patent medicines owe what efficacy they possess to 
morphine, opium, cocaine, strychnine, or alcohol. a 
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to be administered ad libitum, without prescription, and certain in many 
cases to produce when continued confirmed drug habits. 
Dr. Frank G. Wheatly, of North Abington, Mass., says: “ It has 


> been demonstrated that as much antiseptic value can be obtained 
a from a solution of any of the common antiseptics for one cent as from 
ipa $4.95 worth of Listerine.” 
Nvuuses in Cuanoz or Tuszacuiosis Caszs.—Dr. John H. Nichols, 
Superintendent State Hospital, Tewksbury, Mass., as reported in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, says: “We teach” our nurees 
“about the micro-organiem, the tubercle bacillus, without which the 
disease cannot exist. The great safeguards against tuberculosis are 
i cleanliness, fresh air, sunlight, moderate exercise, regular habits of 
eating, sleeping, and bathing, especially of outdoor life.” 
These prophylactic measures keep the nurse in a condition to resist 
; hacilli which may be accidentally inhaled and prevent their finding 
suitable breeding-ground in the lungs. Nurses should a 
. the breath of these patients when working over them or 
handkerchiefs, and, as the chief source of danger, 
All dust must be speedily removed from the room by wiping 
| cloths, which are afterwards carefully disinfected. 
: believes no competent physician, or nurse, should exhibit any timidity 
| whatever in caring for consumptives when allowed to control the sani- 
| Suncica, Susstirvres.—Says the American Journal of Surgery: 
j “A ecroll saw, with an assortment of a dosen saws, can be purchased at 
: the hardware store for twenty-five cents; it is ideal for resection of the 
small bones of the hand and foot, for amputations of the digits, ete. 
tf Well tempered carpenter's chisels and gouges, and a carpenter's wooden 
; ; mallet answer the purpose admirably for bone work. A useful bone 
tf drill can aleo be eelected from the stock of the hardware dealer. A 
te gardener’s pruning knife and a carpenter's mitre caw are the best tools 
if fer the removal of plaster dressings. A cheap potato knife, rough 
| sharpened on « stone, is excellent for cutting through earch bandages. 


retractors may be fashioned, in an emergency, by bending the tines of a 
fork and the handle of a spoon, respectively. A teaspoon is also useful 


and less than an eighth of an inch in thickness, and containing little 
cartilage, was picked up, placed in warm water for a few minutes, 
washed in lysol 1-40 and secured in position by four catgut stitches. 
The wound was painted with compound tincture of benzoin and a few 
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Crochet needles are most useful for lifting stitches out of a sinus. 
Knitting needles find another purpose as a means of rupturing the 
membranes when this is needed in obstetrical work. Sharp and blunt 
es an elevator of the eye, when resection of the superior maxilla is per- 
formed. An inverted tea strainer is useful in the dressing after col- 
ostomy, to prevent pressure of the gauze upon the gut. A spoon-shaped 
potato cutter may be used, in an emergency, as a wound curette. Simi- 
larly, applicators, probes, and depressors may be improvised by twisting 
stout copper wire. The multiple surgical uses of the hair pin are also 
well known. Of stouter material, if necessary, a small self-retaining 
speculum can be quickly made from steel wire ; it often obviates the need 
of an assistant when searching the hand or foot for a foreign body. A 
wedge of hard wood makes a gag quite useful, often, when administering 
enasthesia. A discarded thermometer case (or a hard rubber douche 
point) is a serviceable handle in which to mount, with candle grease or 
to an X-ray tube the current from the coil or static machine ; easily kept 
taut, and quickly adjusted, they are safest for the patient and most 
convenient for the operator ; that they are not insulated is inconsequential 
—the coverings on the regular wires do not insulate the induced current. 
Cheap powder blowers, such as are used for insecticides, may be employed 
as insufflators in surgical work, and pepper boxes are useful for dusting 
powders. Wooden skewers are serviceable nail cleaners. Rolling pins 
and kitchen towel racks are very convenient for adhesive plaster, rubber 
tissue, etc., especially for hospital dressings. Grocers’ bags are the 
most serviceable receptacles for soiled dressings. Tar paper is a smooth, 
fairly waterproof material to tack on the floor when preparing a room 
for operation.” 

Umiow ov Szverzp Nosz.—The Medical Record notices an inter- 
esting case recorded in the British Medical Journal. A young woman 
lest the tip of her nose in a bicycle accident. The portion, measuring 
about three quarters of an inch from side to side, half an inch vertically 
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chreds of cotton wool saturated with this liquid applied. The patient 
was kept in bed about ten days and the wound healed by first intention. 


Evus oy Exciveivs Mux Disrs Cantaix Foams oF 
Inpaxtits New York Medical Journal says: “ Carre- 
tier, quoted in Repertoire de therepeutique, recently submitted a thesis to 
the Faculty of Bordeaux, in which he maintained the following pro- 
positions: Milk, which is the food of choice for infants who are in per- 
fect health during the first eight months of life, may be a cause of fata! 
digestive troubles, when given to infants euflering from diarrheal dis- 
eases. Beginning with the eighth month, milk can be well borne as late 
es the cixtesnth month, but weaning is often begun at the eighth month by 
adding other articles of food. An exclusive milk feeding administered 
in the course of the second year, or s too great quantity of milk given 
together with semisolid food, may produce « rebellious dyspepsia, which 
will mot cease, eave after a change of the diet to a farimacecus or legu- 
minous feed. This dyspepsia at times does not disappear until the milk 
is entirely banished from the dictary and is replaced by water in the 


Tus Ics Bao tux Pascoapiat Rectox ror Resecixe Teursns- 
New York Medical Journal cays: “M. Leduc advocates 
(L’ Union Médicale de Conada, from Revue de therapeutique) the pro- 


tf 
| 
: preparation of the foods given to the infant Some dyspepsias at the 
| end of the first peried of infancy, and at the beginning of the second 
| peried (that is, after the eighth month), are aggravated by a milk diet 
-E Im euch cases of course the change of food recommended above should 
be also adopted. 
lenged application of the ice bag to the precordiam in the treatment of 
: fever. He considers it an efficient substitute for the cold beth in come 
cases. The ice bag is separated from the skin by one or more layers of 
fennel, and ic kept in place by a roller bandage. Caution is advieed 
i against removal of the cold application, which chould remain in plece 
: peculiar effect observed was that the action of antipyretic agents was 
i notably increased by the ice bag.” 
tf Raw Muar 1x Medical Record, 
quoting from the Lencet, says: “RB. W. Philip records the results of 
series of cbeervations. He found that the exhibiticn of raw mest was 
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followed by a marked increase in nitrogen retention, even with a dimin- 
ished intake. Intestinal metabolism was improved, there was a rapid 
increase in hemoglobin, while digestive leucocytosis (lymphocytosis) was 
increased, sometimes to more than double that occurring in relation to 
cooked meat. The following recipes are given for the actual prepara- 
tion of the meat: (1) Pounded raw meat ; that is, finely minced or bruised 
beef slightly seasoned with salt, served natural, cold or gently warmed 
throughout, say from a quarter to half a pound, three times daily. The 
meat should be perfectly fresh. (2) Beef juice prepared as follows: 
extract half a pound of fresh meat in half a pint of cold water plus half 
@ teaspoonful of salt for from one and a half to two hours at 35° C. 
Express the liquid through a cloth. Or the juice may be expressed from 
the meat directly without the addition of water with more powerful pres- 
eure. The meat juice must be freshly prepared for use on each occasion. 
(3) Raw meat soup prepared as follows: Take half a pound of finely 
minced fresh meat and mix in a bow! with sufficient milk to produce a 
thick uniform paste. Immediately before serving add half a pint of 
milk at 60° C.; or the soup may be made in a similar fashion with stock 
of beef or chicken, or veal, in place of milk.” 


X-Ray rus Teeatment or Cancern.—The Medical Record, 


soon as the diagnosis is made,’ whether the case is to go to the operating 
table or not. After operation, directly the scar is healed or even before that 
time if it shows the slightest appearance of being sluggish in the healing, 
& nodule of the size of a pea should have immediate treatment whether 
im the scar or not; this requires for its proper fulfilment con- 
stant observation by the medical attendant. A weekly examination is 
importance to the patient. Even healthy wounds will 
under the stimulation of z-rays cautiously applied 
sufficient protection to the surrounding parts being 
. This form of treatment can be applied with any 
only by medicinal practitioners; some terrible results 


quoting from the Lancet, says: “ Results in ten cases are reported by 
Chisholm Williams. All were superficial growths, the accuracy of diag- 
nosis being supported by the microscopical findings. The question is often 
asked, says the author, ‘When should z-rays be tried? His reply is ‘ as 


OFFICIAL REPORTS 
for this Gepartment mast be cent to the the 
and May 1, end 1008, to 


THE ASSOCIATED ALUMN# MEETING 


(au 
ot Rechester, N. 
rom 


Thursday, June 6, 6, and 7, 1908. 
M. Cassy, Secretary, 

814 South Tenth Strest, Philadelphia. 
‘ Mamecns planning to attend the convention in Detroit, in May, are notified 
; that arrangements are being made for a reduction in transportation, full par- 
4 ticulars of which, with the address of the chairman, will be published in the 
April Jovaxat. Members are asked to bear in mind the necessity for eending 
in names es soon after April 1, as possible. 

| 


the president, Mies M. Adelaide Nutting, in the chair. 
The tavecation by Rev. Edwin B. Niver, rector of Christ Protestant Episco- 
19 


to partake of luncheon which was served te the 
of the society in the banquet hall, by the surses of the Alumae Aso 


| 
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i 
a! 
| 
| 
| 
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elation of the University of Maryland Hospital, and our thanks are due these 
eurees fer the generous hospitality so graciously extended. 

was called to order at 3 o'clock. 
was read by Miss Mabel T. Boardman, a member of 
National Red Cross, on the late 
of Caring for Contagious Diseases 
O'Bryan, of the Johns Hopkins 
emphasized the great need of a 
ore, and described the difficulties 
to attend a contagious 
for the patient but the 
the disease in the disc 
me that the society v 
ributed. 
as tenement-house 
Labor,” and 
Esq.. and Dr. Charles H 
association adopted 
labor, which Mr. 
islature. 
mg year: 
Nutting, Johns Hopk 
Hospital ; 
thie Hospital ; 
Hospital; Treasurer, M 
Miss N. P. Flanagan 
al; Mise M. B. Dixon and Miss 
of the Association in recog: 
| association since its organization. 
Sanan F. Maatin, Secretary. 
REGULAR MEETINGS 
Associa- 
Freeman, 
secretary, 
January 
endowed 
than $195 
proposed 
president, 


gail 


full 
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y. recording secretary. The clumae 
and Polyclinic Hospitals have engaged Miss 
(if deliver a course of siz lectures on parliamentary 
iit at 227 Arch Street. A vote of thanks was 
| : eficient service as president of the alumae for 
| 
| 
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A report was 
of the hospital, was made an honorary 


24 Valley Street, Orange. 
eo mush fer the 


stating that $210 had been promised during the 
towards the salary of the anti-tuberculosi« nurses, 
had been received. It was with regret that Mix« Clarke's 
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Twenty-four members were present, also several visitors. 


the members. The society has increased in numbers. 


of 1906 was admitted in « beady. Provision has been made 
agreed upon for the care of sick nurses in the hospital. 


class on January 29, Miss Monrve presiding. A very 


served. The school colors, purple and gold, were used in 


was 
tions. Dancing was enjoyed until midnight. There were songs 
association, was re-elected president, with Miss Gribble 


Clarke 

the evening. 

has had a successful year. There is a cordial spirit of 
; Miss Slickner to remain as treasurer, and Miss Higley. 


The Semaritan Hospital Alumne gave the regular annual 


to the graduating class of the Orange Training School, January 23. 
Nurses 
Martha 
the 


table derora 


The announcement was made that the Alumne Association would give a 


by Miss 
» by 
of 


mew members were received, and one new name was proposed for member- 
resignation was read and accepted, Mise Florence Cunningham being appointed 


M. L. Webrly. 
tive lecture wae delivered by Dr. Walter Dodge on “ Neurasthenia ;" after which 


tea was cerved, and « pleasant social time followed. 


ia her place. At the close of the routine business a most enteresting and instruc 


jaf 


The president, Mics Davis, tendered her resignation to take effect at once. Vice- 
President, Mra. John Moyer, will fill the chair for the coming year. The meet- 
ing adjourned at 4.30 pu. The next meeting will be held the first Wednesday 


application for membership was received, and two new members were admitted. 


everetary. 
—The Toledo Hospital Alumna Association held 
urses’ Home, Friday, February 9, 1906. Mise 
interesting paper on “Contagious Diseases. 
considerable interest in the annual convention 
im June, and expect to be well represented there. 
—The Massachusetts State Hospital Alumne 
im the chapel of the hospital, Februa 
and was addressed by Dr. Herbert 
tal. An interesting paper by Dr. 
tal, New York, was read by 
were elected. There was a large attendance. 
Pumasenruta.—The regular monthly meeting of the Medico Chi. Nurses’ 
Aleman Association was held at the hospital, February 7, 1906, at 3 ru. (ne 
ia March. 
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| 


Ciscinnati, Onto.—The Cincinnati Hospital Alumnae 
to announce the praiseworthy change of meetings from 
The program tor the year reads as follows: 
“ Contagious 
March 5, “ Commercial Side of Nursing,”..................++- 
April 2, “ Bacteriology,” . . 
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| 
| ; Denver, Cou.—The regular meeting of the Trained Nurses’ Association was 
held on February 5. After the business meeting Dr. H. W. Melauthlin gave 
| a an interesting paper on “ Practical Points in Medicine.” The Visiting Nurse 
| Association reports 530 calls made by thiree nurses during the month of January, 
| trict requires the services of one nurse daily. 
— 
:" Pugs.o, Cot.—The State Conference of Charities held in January brought 
| r forth many interesting discussions. An able address on “ Special Training for 
| “ Social Workers” was delivered by Dr. Slocum, president of Colorado College. 
| i be held in November, 1906. 
| Cotorapo Sraincs.—The usual monthly meeting of The Nurses’ Registry 
| Association was held in Caledonia Hall, February 7. Only routine business was 

if meeting on February 7. The time for holding all 

* to the first Tuesday of each month. Miss Clara 

4 monia,”” and Dr. Lindsay answered queries 

: ing this disease. An unusual amount of interest 

ay June 4, Musie 

SeptemGer 3, “Rural Sanitation,”..........Misses 

December 3, “On District 

¥ The lecture on “Contagious Diseases” given by Dr. 

, both interesting and instructive. He particularly 

W unchristian habit of emptying our sewage into the river, 

| drinking water of the next town. Other cities do 

i the whole sanitary system is wrong. As long as cites 
| } Deraorr, Micu.—The Farrand Training School Aluman Acsociaticn of 
tt Harper Hospital, Detroit, Mich., elected the following named officer, at their 
i “4 last meeting: President, Mies Melissa Collins; fret vice-president, Mics Minnie 
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Renton; second vice-president, Miss Anna Bettys; secretary, Miss Lula Dunkee; 
treasurer, Mies Elizabeth Noyes; Directors, Miss Kate Conklin, Miss Minnie 
Cowley, Miss Bertha Culverwell. 


Bacoatrx, N. Y.—The Brooklyn Hospital Alumna held their annual meet- 
ing Tuesday, February 6, at the training-school. The yearly reports of presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer were read. Little has been accomplished in the last 
year. It ie with great regret we have to report the loss of two of our members 
by death. The officers were elected as follows: Miss L. M. Coleman, president; 
Mies M. Sturt, vice-president; Miss Houghton, recording secretary; Mise Milli- 

secretary; Mise Holt, treasurer; Miss Fuller, director. 
Our social meetings have been enjoyed very much, and we have always been 
glad to welcome Mrs. Rogers among us. 


Gaanp Rarivs, Micu.—A joint meeting of the Grand Rapids Nurses’ Asso- 
elation and the Alumnz of the U. B. A. Hospital was held at the beautiful new 
Nurses’ Lodge, of the U. B. A. Wednesday afternoon, February 7. Miss Melsaae, 
of Benton Harbor, gave an interesting talk on the “Club Work of Nurses,” 
which was followed by « discussion. After the discussion an informal recep- 
them was given Miss Meleaac. Light refreshments were served About sixty- 
five were in attendance. 


Mise Maa Sxet1, Toronto General, has been appointed night supervisor. 
and Miss Alice Stewart, Toronto General, 


Mise Atice Sinctain, Toronto General, has been appointed head nurse of the 
Burnside maternity wards, Toronto General Hospital. 


Mise Sapim Giapstose resigned her position as head nurse Pavilion, General 


Miss Bena Hexvensox, Toronto General, 1997, has been appointed «uper- 
Children’s Hospital Society, Chicago, 1)!. 
Toronto, January 12, at § r.u., in the 


PERSONAL ° 
matron of the same hospital. 
Hespital Toronto, to be married to Mr. Strachan, Fort William, Ont. Mr. and 
Mrs. Strachan will reside in Fort William. 
Miss Exszaseru Pvapr has been appointed head nurse Pavilion, Toronto 
General Hospital. 
Nermal GSehool, on her work in connection with the Roard of Health. i. «.. 
Tenement House Visitation in Yonkers, N. Y. The following day she spoke to 
the pupile in training in the General Hospital. Officials and house staff were 
present also. 
Mires Dawes addressed a large audience in the Normal School, Toronto, on 
February 1, om the work that is being done in New York in connection with 
patients cuffering from tuberculosis. 


The American Journal of Nursing 
Fost Wit11am, Ont., is suffering from an epidemic of Typhoid fever. 


Mise Eorra McP. Dicason, and Mies Jeanette Neileon have received appoint- 
ments in the Free Sanitarium for Tuberculosis, in Westen, Ont. 
Mise Sxtvexy gave an “ At Home” for all her nurses, pupile and graduates, 
on Wednesday, January 31, from 4.30 to 6 r.u., to which all graduates of the 
resident 


Muss Panay has resigned her position as cuperintendent of the Charity 
Hospital, Shreveport, La., and will engage ia private nursing. 


The 
| 3 hospital there was originally built to accommodate thirty-five patients, and there 
| : Elizabeth Davidson, graduates Toronto General, have gone to assist in the 
‘ MeKellar Hospital. 
De A DELIGHTYUL afterncon reception was given by Mrs. J. W. Flavelle, wife 
| of the chairman of the Board of Trustess, Toronto General Hospital, on the 
afternoon of January 18, to which Mies Suively, Mice Lawler and Mics Manson. 
bi the visiting staff of the hospital, and their wives, together with the officials of 
|t@ all the city hospitals were invited. 
ite We sometimes are unable to publish items sent for this and other depart- 
a of San Francisco. Miss Rutley, like a number of other good women, was unable 
Miss Mascassr McDeaum, graduate of the Farrand Training School, 
| te Harper Hospital, Detroit, Mich., class of 1696, who has been occupying the 
a position of lady superintendent of the Galt Hospital, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. 
has accepted the position of operating-room supervieor of Harper Hespital, 
if Miss Anna P. Latmam, graduate of the Presbyterian Hospital, New York, 
i, has been compelled, on account of ill health, to‘temporarily give up ber position 
ot as assistant superintendent of nurses of the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. 
4 Miss Letham sailed for France, January 13. . 
Mise Gesravee Wise, graduate of St. Lake's Hospital, New York, has 
Muse Resacca Cacss, graduate of the Royal Victoria Hespital, who has bese 
7 resting for a year, on February | will return to her former position of acsistant 
to the superintendent of Nurses, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicage. 
Miss Jean Kenroor, superintendent of the Ghreveport Ganitarium, 
. has returned from a visit to her home in Canada. 
Tus new anesthetic, scopolamine, has been used with marked succes at 
| it the Shreveport Sanitarium, La. 
| Mise Low hes been elected to G1) the position of superintendent 
| of the Training Sehool for Nurees, in the State Charity Hospital in Shreve 
port, La 
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Mise Euze V. Witvenson, class of 1897, The Boston City Hospital, has 
a as principal of training school at the Woman's Hospital, 
New 
24 other nurses of the association, have been «worn in a« 
The reason given for granting the nurses the power of pro- 
that the homes they visit are usually of poor persons who 
pay for medical service, and with the new power the nurses 
@ to permit them to minister to the needs of the sick 
eases these children are known in one way or another to the 
Rodgers, graduates of the Memorial Hospital 
of 1901, are studying medicine at the Habne- 
MARRIAGES 
ry 11, Mrs. May A. Lorimer, Class of 1902, Fer- 
E. BE. Gallogly. 
BIRTHS 
On February 6, to Mre. William Acker, of Monroe, Mich., twin boys. Mrs. 
Acker wes Mics Mildred Crane, Harper Hospital, Detroit, Class of 1904. 
OBITUARY 
Tus Claciensti Aleman Association have passed resolutions of respect and 
the death of Mics Laura Foster, Clase of 1901, copies of which 
eve te Ge cont to ber family and recorded upon the minutes of the Associaticas. 


Alumne et their monthly mesting moved that the 


resolutions be adopted : 
“ Resolved, That we the members of the Brockiyn Hospital Training School 


Alumna deeply regret the death of Mics Miller, ene of cur mest beloved ani 


devoted members. 


Resolved, That copy of this resolution be cent to the Jovanal or 


and spread upon cur minutes. 
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Miss Mastin, member of the graduating class, 1906, of the 
Buffalo General Hospital Training Gehool for Nurem, died of typhoid fever, 
November 25, 1906. Miss Martin was an excellent student, and capable nuree. 
| ; Her less is deeply felt, not only by her family and her class, but by all who 
| | knew her in the hospital. 
Bu: 
| Gn 
Tus Alumee Association of the Presbyterian Hospital in Philadelphis 
records ite deep sence of sorrow and lees in the death of G. Jennie Rankin, 
y graduate of the class of 1903, and tenders ite sympathy to her mother is her : 
ead bereavement. 
Kezta Hessesr, 
| Lass M. 
| Comanittes. 
February 13, 1906. 
| Taz Cedar Rapids and Marion City Association report the death of 
‘ member, Rena E. White, which occurred at the home of her parents, in Marico. 
p lowa, February 3. Mies White was a graduate of the lows City School for 
i Nurses, class of 1903. 
*e Tus Alumne Assceiation of Christ Hospital, Jerecy City, N. J., desires to 
1. place on record ite sense of deep sorrow and personal lees in the death of Miss - 
i. Elizabeth Ross, class of 1901, who died at th hespital cn January 2, 1908. 
it The Association tenders to her family ite heartéelt eympathy. 
Gases G. 
Dump, in New York City, January 30, 1906, Ada Coleleugh, graduate of the 
Training School for Nurses, City Hespital, Minneapelie, Minn. class of 1896. 
Mies Colcleugh served as an army sures, from October, 1606, to May, 1908. In 
accordance with a request made during her last illness, her remains were brought 
| to Washington, and laid in the National Cometery at Arlingten. 
| Due, cn January 11, 1906, Mary Gertrude Childs, member of the 
| rend Training Gehool’ Alumnae Association, Harper Hespital, Detroit, Mich. 
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Class of 1904. Death was caused by pneumonia, at the Jackson City Hospital, 
Jeckeen, Mich., of which institution she was the acting matron at the time of 

At a meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Hospital Alumne As<ociation, 
Breskiya, New York, resolutions were adopted on the death of Dr. George 
Ryereen Fowler expressing sympathy for his family and a sense of irreparable 
lees im the death of one who has been so true a friend to the nurses. 

S. Swirn, 
Eveenta Frost, 
EpNa CoreLanp, 
Committee. 
Dump, November 20, 1905, at the Mary Thompson Hospital, Chicago, I11., 
Ales J. Potereem. Mics Petersen was born in Stockholm, Sweden. She was 
: graduate of the Mary Thompson Hospital, Class of 1891. 
Bacon died suddenly at her home in New Haven, on January 
Mrs. Bacon and her three sisters served as volunteer nurses 
of the rebellion, accompanying the army of the Potomac. 
one of 100 patrictic women who formed the Women's Cen- ‘ 
This organization was under the wing of the sani- 
and was thus recognised by the government. 
served as surse throughout the war; and when she went to 
elese she organised the Training School for Nurses, operated 
the New Haven Hospital. She married Dr. Francis Bacon 
He for many years has been the chief surgeon of the New 
At the time the training school was founded there was only 
institution in the country, the one in connection with Bellevue 
ork. 

Miss Canam McDowstt, « graduate of the Philadelphia Hospital Train- 

weeks. 

Tus Alumee Association of the Rochester Homeopathic Training School 
secerd ite deep cemee of sorrow and ices in the death of Mics Ida L. Rabb, at 
her heme ia Lockport, N. Y., February 10, 1906, and hereby express ite sympathy 
to the family and relatives in the cad bereavement. 
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: 
| 
in use in few in tne country the k 
| utilised to instruct in cooking. This was found cat 
the increase of the family to Gity then a 
was lost and the drudgery of it, for pupile and instructors, 
Without drudgery none of us can develop but in this case 
— proportion, and it is with much eatisfaction to the officers 
3 this change has been accomplished. 
; exerciees of the Shreveport Sanitarium Training Scheol fer 
ii in the parlors of the Sanitarium, op December 7, 1905. A 
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very interesting program was carried out, and diplomas were awarded the two 
graduates, Misses Josephine Dutton and Daisy Hodge. 


TRAINING SCHOOL ITEMS 
On February 7, the Massachusetts General Ho«pital, Boston, held graduat- 


ing exercises, the address being given by Prof. Brackett, who dwelt upon the 
valuable aid nurses should contribute in educating the public in regard to all 
questions of public health and social uplift of the masses, the graduates were: 
THREE YEARS’ COURSE 

Cora E. P. Ellis Mabel Folkins 

Olive M. Sill Frances P. West 

Carrie D. Hall Kathleen D. Shaw 

Helen B. Fenton Mary L. Gray 

Iphigenia A. Smith . Helen L. Redfern 

Georgie O. Cadman Mary E. Knapp 

Eva N. Mullins Ella W. Brigham 

Jessie E. Grant Ethel E. Chute 


MONTHS’ POST-GRADUATE COURSE 


Rose FE. Israel 
Minnie J. MacGregor 
Margaret S. RBelyea 
Leda A. Spaulding 
Josephine Stentiford 


Each member of the nursing staff of the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion of Chicago has recently been made a probation officer of the Juvenile 


If cur Hospital had no reason for its existence beyond the relief of individual 
suffering and the cure of individual disease it would still play an important part 
im the philanthropic activities of the community. It is this part of its work to 
whieh public attention has been and is largely directed, and it is this part of its 
work which, in the minds of most people, constitutes the chief reason ite 
existence. This is a very narrow view to take. Great as is its service to the 
community in this particular, it is only a small part of the service which it 
really renders. 


Margaret F. Manning 

Margaret E. Dexter 

Charlotte Dewar 

Grace E. Fowle 

Florence S. Cooke 
Court of that city. 

Mr. John 8S. Kennedy, president of the managers of the Presby- 

terian Hospital, New York, closes his annual report this year with the 
following : 
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nurse at Jhansi, India, is soon to 
and is only waiting the arrival of a substitute to give up 


C. Johnson 

besides 

assist Mins 
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| It is as an educational institution, an institution through which alone doctors 
and murees can be trained, and through which alone medical science can be 
advanced, that our Hospital, like others under equally enlightened management. 
: has ite chief claim upon the public. It is only by providing hospitals where 
the art of healing can be practically taught that doctors and nurses can be pre- 
: pared for their ministrations of mercy, whether to the rich, who can afford to 
: pay in money, or to the poor, whose only recompense ic thankfulares, and it is 
F only by providing such hospitals that medical and surgical science has made 
| the marvellous advance which we have witnessed in our generation, and which 
- it is hoped only presages the progress still to come. 
| - Miss Hicks, a missionary nurse on her way to the ; 
| \ able to spend a day or two in Shanghai. Commenting u : 
; | she writes: “I was delighted with all I saw at St. John’s 
tt St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai. Mies Farnam and I | 
. Bishop Graves on Sunday and saw everything, and came awa 
bE feeling that the church should be proud of St. John’s and ; 
: working there. We attended the Chinese service in the college chapel | 
| and it was thrilling.” 
is going to Valdez, Alaska, as missionary 
the nurse’s training, a year’s deaconess 
Deane at the Good Samaritan Hospital. 
| 
| be 
her work. 
Alumna Assoriations sending contributions towards the 
in the Jovanat oy Nunsine by the Nurses’ 
; are requested to send checks and make them payable to Mics 
Treas., Williamsburg Read, Richmond Hill, L. I. Associations 
; invest in shares themesives should make application to Mics 
Bentor Harbor, Mich. It is hoped there will be a prompt 
= the committee to make an encouraging report at the Detroit 
| Chairman, Committee on Purchase of Journal Stock. 
iP 
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eee 
[The Editor ie not responsible for opinions expressed in thie department.) 


(Larruns to the editor must be accompanied by the name in full and address 
of the writer, otherwise such communications cannot be recognized. The name 
not appear in the unless so desired —Ep.)} 


Deas Eporros: I would like to ask some of the women who have been engaged 
in private nursing for many years to tell me through the pages of your JournnaL 
what it is customary for nurses to do in regard to the washing of diapers and 
the baby’s flannels; also if it is considered good form for a nurse to take the 
baby out in the carriage and wheel it up and down on the street, and if so whether 
or not she shall wear her uniform ? 

There seems to be a great difference of opinion among the younger women 
im regard to these questions, but the nurses who have been doing obstetrical work 
for years must have settled these problems for themselves upon some satisfactory 
lines. 

I am presupposing that the people are in liberal circumstances and are not 
restricted financially from having all the service necessary. 

YEARLING. 


This writer asks practical questions and it would be interesting to know the 
custom in different cities in regard to these matters.—Ep. 


Deas Eprros: The question of the very meagre response to the call for nurses 
for the Volunteer Corps of the Army has been raised several times, in the 
Jovanat's pages during the past few months. 

Still there seems no understanding of our seeming apathy to this responsi- 
bility, and we remain stigmatized as unpatriotic and selfish, neither of which 
adjectives anyone believes justly applicable to the nurses of the United State-. 

I am, therefore, led to write you my experience in this matter, as a possible 
explanation. 

When the appeal was first made, in 1904, I had been at work only six months 
since a prolonged illness and felt myself physically unfitted to answer the appeal. 
In May, 1905, when the appeal was again heard at the convention in Washington, 
many were stirred to offer their services. 

Great stress was then laid upon the importance of the indorsement of one’s 
superintendent. Naturally some physical examination was expected, though no 
mention was made of it at that time. So, having my superintendent's unqualified 
recommendation and emboldened by another year of good health, under constant 
private duty, I applied for the necessary papers, and was entirely unprepared 
for and discouraged by the rigid physical examination required. oa 


. 
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gc. 
‘te However | persevered to ask a physician for his certificate, which he refused, 
| saying be could not conscientiously cay of any purse that che had the “ neceasary 
tf strength and endurance” for “duty in camp or hospital, in any climate,” as 
4” the certificate requires. Thies physician has had a wide experience with surecs, 
| - A eecond physician refused on the came grounds, but «a third was willing to 
sign, making a note as to light physical disability. Upon receipt of 
my application at the Surgeon General's office, | was notified that my “ physical 
condition would esem to disqualify me for the service.” 
ae Though of proven endurance, I am not of robust physique 
- my decree, and it is not my purpose to question it or 
| y questions suggested by my experience: 
‘ there not other nuress who, like myself, heard the 
| un@tted to make a responce? 24. Having 
| discouraged by the atrict physical requirements and 
( Having been refused a certificate by a physician, 
| more than he could conscientiously subscribe 
second and third? 4th. Having executed and 
refused for physical reasons, and find their 
| P report of the Volunteer Corps? For Mre. Kinney 
superintendent's indorermenst. 
. possible that some one of the above reasons may be 
names from the roll of volunteers, and not the indifference 
| | lack of patrictiem that has been commented upon so freely 1 
| 
Dean Eprros: On January 7, the members of the Guild of St. Barnabas for 
Nurses of the New York Branch and their friends were invited to St. Thomas’ 
Church for a “ Musical Hour.” The music consisting of tenor and soprano soles 
and several organ selections, was greatly appreciated by all present. 

It is proposed to give an interesting “ Hour” of music, literature, or other- 
wise the last Sunday of every month at 6, r.u., at the above church, and 
it is hoped that all nurses will take advantage of these “ Hours.” 

seems if there ought to be more interest dicplayed by surees 

Guild considering the great number in our city, and the benefit 

M. E. R. N. 

| | : I am wondering how many nurses who have the right to use 

i N. take every opportunity to do so and to impress its meaning upon 

= a nurse is really sincere in her work, putting into it her best con 

and yet ie mot succsesful, I believe it ic beenuce she is uct busi- 

ey her methods. In the matter of business cards alone many excellent 

very careless. When nurse leaves family and asked to leave 

ie she is often at @ lose to know just where to put her hand on her 
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carde—whether in a packed-up suit-care, in a pocket of the cover or with her 
stationery, and perhape after turning everything out she tinds she has left them 
behind. An address written on a slip of paper is easily lost and when a nurse is 
needed again perhaps the only person who knew the address is the patient, and 
regretting that the nurse they had before cannot be reached a stranger has to be 
called in her place. 

Cards should always be carried in a convenient pocket-book or bag and always 
im the seme place. These cards should give all the information necessary, so that 
they would be equally valuable if a nurse found herself far from her home 
centre. Below the name to the right should be the telephone number; below it 
the street, below it the town, and below it the state. In the lower left-hand corner 
should be R. N. and the state,—for instance, R. N. Indiana. The school from 


clase careless, but it has become doubly important since in so many states the 
legislature has created a means of distinction between the “trained” and the 
“untrained * who make up the great nursing body of the country. 

Mewpuis. 


Ustrep Srates Aawy Gewenat Hosrrrat, Parsipio of San Francisco, 
February 14, 1906. 
Deas Eprros: As to whether the state of affairs, as described in Miss 
Hudson's communication, published in your last issue, still exists in the Army 
Nurse Corps, I can answer most emphatically, “ No.” 
Everyone concedes that conditions in 1898-1899 were not what they should 


be. Since then, however, seven years have passed and the U. S. Army General 
Hospital to-day is up to date in every particular. 

I have been in the service since April, 1902, nearly four years, and in 
that time I have experienced the slightest 


whieh she graduated could be added but the R. N. takes the place of that, as the 
right to use it insures proper professional training. 

This ie only one of the many business details about which nurses are as a 
the army officials with whom I have come in contact. 

Im the course of my nursing experience, I have found that nurses who 
give satisfaction have little of which to complain, as regard their personal 
treatment. 

Very respectfully, 
Dosa E. Tuomrson, 
Chief Nurse, Army Nurse Corps. 
1% 


CHANGES IN THE ARMY NURSE CORPS 


CHANGES IN THE ARMY NURSE CORPS RECORDED IN THE 
SURGEON-GENERAL'’S OFFICE FOR THE MONTH ENDING 
PEBRUARY 12, 1906. 


Asrever, Aoxes, on duty at the General Hospital, Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, under orders to sail to the Philippines Division on February 15. 

Bawese, lsasetsz M., transferred from the General Hospital, Presidio of 
San Francisco, to the General Hospital, Fort Bayard, New Mexico. 

Cain, Anaminta P., formerly on duty at the General Hospital, Presidio, 
of San Francisco, discharged. 

Cas, Syivia, formerly on duty at the General Hospital, Fort Bayard, New 
Mexico, discharged. 
Camrix, Mansy Louies, fermerty on duty at the General Hospital, Presidio 
of San Fraaciecn, discharged. 

Haty, Masy C., formerly on duty at the General Hospital, Presidio of San 
Francisco, at home on leave, to be discharged at expiration of leave. 

Eorra graduate of St. Vincent's Hospital. Toledo, 
Ohio, 1906, appointed and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, Presidio of 
San Francisco. 

Lason, Exzanoa, transferred from the Military Hospital, Zamboanga. to 
Camp Keithley, P. 1, for duty. 

Gaace Erta, graduate of St. Vincent's Hospital, New York City, 
1905; appointed and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, Presidio of San 
Francisco. 


MamonET, ALice G., graduate of Carney Hospital, South Boston, 1899; 
appointed and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, Presidio of San 
Francisco. 


Samarrua C., transferred from Military Hespital, Zamboanga, to 
Camp Keithley, P. L., for duty. 

Ricumons, Eorrn L., transferred from temporary duty at the Division Hoe 
pital, Manila, to regular duty at the Military Ho=pital, Zamboanga, P. I. 

Suaw, transferred from temporary duty at the Division Hoe 
pital, Manila, to regular duty at the Military Hospital, Zamboanga, P. |. 

Wurre, Crane Betz, graduate of the University Hospital Traming School, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1902; appointed and assigned to duty at the Gearral Hospital, 
Presidio of San rancieco. 

Wourrar, Jvua E.. transferred from the Division Hospital, Manila. P. 
to duty at the General Hospital, Fort Bayard, New Mexico. Reported at Fort 
Rayard for duty January 29. 

Youre, Aoxrs G., transferred from Fort Rayard to the General Hoeepital, 
Presidio of San Francisco; under orders to sail to the Philippines Division os 
February 15. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING COMPANY. 
President, Mise Mclesac, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Secretary, Mise Jans A. Detano, Rellevue Hospital, New York. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF TRAINING- 
SCHOOLS. 


President, Mies Anum W. Goovaicn, New York Hospital, New York. 
Seeretary, Mise M. A. Nutrine, Johas Hopkins Hospital, Kaltimore, Md. 
Anaual meeting to be held in New York in May, 1906. 
THE NURSES’ ASSOCIATED ALUMN# OF THE UNITED STATES. 


President, Mise Anni Dames, Bellevue Hospita! Out-Patient Department, New 

York. 

Geeretary, Mise Netam M. Cassy, $14 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting, 1906, Detroit, Mich. 
ARMY NURSE CORPS, U. &. A. 
Mas. Kinwer, Surgeon-General’s (Office, Washington, D. C. 
ISTHMIAN CANAL NURSING SERVICE. 
Mise M. Hisseep, Ancon Hospital, Ancon, Panama. 
CALIFORNIA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 

President, Mise S. Gorza Dozen, 636 Taylor Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Geeretary, Mise Easize MecCasruy, 1404 Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. 
COLORADO STATE TRAINED NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 
President, Mise Exma Mancuson, 1217 North Prospect Street, Colorado Springs, 

Col. 

Geeretary, Mise Loviz Cuorr Born, 124 East Eighteenth Avenue, Denver, Col. 
CONNECTICUT STATE NURSES’ ASSUCIATION. 

President, Mas. Maar T. Hartford. Conn. 

Secretary, Mine J. M. Camrecis, Bridgeport, Conn. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Mise G. M. Nevina, Garfield Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Bastua Osto-Surru, 1316 Q. St. N. W.. Washington, D. C. 

INDIANA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Mas. E. G. Fowuniza, Hope Hospital, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Seeretary, Mise F. M. Gaant, City Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. 
IOWA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Mise Caurects. 205 Equitable Building, Des Moines, lowa. 
Secretary, Mas. Maver B. Casrua, Des Moines, lowa. 
ILLINOIS STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Meas M. H. McMiuzan, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, Mise Gaace Etsewoarn, Wesley Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 
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President, Mise Many C. Packans, 27 North Carey Street, Baltimore, 4. 
Secretary, Miss Sanam F. Manvix, Robert Garrett Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN STATS NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Sanam Sur, Birmingham, Mich. 
Mise M. Bestwick Strest, Rapide 
Mich. 


President, Mise M. L. Wrcus, Durham, C. 
Secretary, Miss C. E. Prout, R N., Winston-Galem, N. C. 


OREGON STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Mise Good Hemaritan Hospital, Portland, Ore. 


VIRGINIA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Mise Masy Richmond, Ve. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mise Charlottesville, Ve. 


WASHINGTON STATE NURSEW ASSOCIATION. 
President, 8. La Gooouan, The Touraine, Spokane, Wash. 
Mas. Spokane, Wash. 


| 412 Official Directory. 
; LOUISIANA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 
President, Miss C. Faousenat, New Orleans, La. 
Beeretary, Mise Keruss Dast, Utilimen lnGrmary, Cambridge, Mass. 
MINNESOTA 
President, Mus. Aizx. Couvin, 623 Grand Avenue, St. Posi. 
Secretary, Mise Ina M. Cannon, 1063 Leurel Avenes, St. Paul, Mina. 
NEW JERSSY STATE NURSES ASSOCIATION. 
| President, Mus. s’Anct Srarusxs, 475 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
Secretary, Mise Kuma Youre, 103 Spruce Street, Newark, N. J. 
tees NkW YORK STATE NURSES ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss Annis Danna, Bollevus Hospital Out-Patient Department. New 
York City. 
| Secretary, Mise 62 Kast Kighty-Gret Strest, New York City. 
| Pe OHIO STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss Caanpatt, Dayton, Obie. 
‘ PENNSYLVANIA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCLATION. 
President, Miss M. Mansaner Warranen, 1908 Green Street, Philedelphia, Po 
Secretary, Mas. Epwin W. Lawzs, 523 Gecond Street, Braddock, Pe. 
RHODE ‘ISLAND STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Mise C. Avass, Rhode Island Hospital, Providence. 


